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Carlin 
blasts 
colleges 


® Higher Education 
chair says schools run 
poorly; attacks faculty 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


any believe the attack James 
AV atin launched was the opening 

shot of the collective bargaining 
debate between the Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Council and the state. 

Carlin said there is a lopsided balance of 
faculty and administration and that presi- 
dents do not have enough power. He also 
said colleges are run poorly and are dys- 
functional. 

President David Hartleb believes Carlin, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Education, 
is simply creating his own framework for 
the process. 

“James has an extreme nature about 
him which makes you wonder if he’s doing 
it for a reason or if he’s just doing it to get 
attention,” Hartleb said. “It is natural to 
have differences; we’re not a well-oiled 
machine yet. But what he calls dysfunction 
I call being alive.” 


Hartleb said NECC does have its prob- 
lems, but it is a ‘good college overall. He 
believes the current structure of getting 
mass recognition ofits mission and goals is 
essential to NECC’s future. 

Carlin also said he wants all college 
presidents to have more power because he 
believes they do not have much input with 
academic areas. Hartleb disagreed with this, 
pointing to his working relationship with 
student services and said he feels very in- 
volved with that area of the college. 

“We use a collegiality system in order to 
have a consensus and so we can get to- 
gether and solve problems,” Hartleb said. 
“In the long run, it’s better to have an 
institution full of people with vested inter- 
ests, and what good is it to model ourselves 
after a business when we don’t know where 
we're going.” 

Hartleb said each group — faculty, ad- 
ministration and professional staff— needs 
to have a primary voice for its specialty and 
everyone has a role to play in the college’s 
success or failure. 

For example, the administration should 
create a budget because it is what they 
know, and faculty should decide their cur- 
riculum because they are the ones teach- 

See CARLIN, page 4 


Planning's impact 
on Lawrence raised 


® Campus wants to 
keep its own identity 


By DOUG FARMER 
Staff Reporter 


he Lawrence campus has not always 

been everybody’s idea of an ideal cam 
pus. Kathy Rodger, dean, Lawrence 
campus, fears there is a risk of the planning 


committee changing what makes the cam- 
pus unique. 


The recent planning progress report did 
acknowledge Lawrence and Haverhill are 
two communities with different issues fac- 
ing them. Issues like public health and 
community development were cited as fo- 
cal points for the Lawrence campus. 

Although these are important issues for 
any community, their importance is mag- 
nified in Lawrence. This was one of the 
reasons some of NECC’s most prominent 
programs, among them allied health and 
criminal justice, were moved to the 
Lawrence facility. 

See PLANNING, page 4 


And the winner. is... 


J. Shirling photo 


WINNING THE Noel Ross Strader Award is Observer adviser Joseph 
T. LeBlanc. College Media Advisers President Jan Childress presents 
the award at the National College Media Convention in Chicago. 


Paper, adviser honored 


® Observer wins an- 
other Pacemaker at 
media convention 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC Observer and its adviser, 
Joseph T. LeBlanc, were big win- 
ners at the Associated College Press 
newspaper awards held recently in Chi- 
cago. 

The Observer won the prestigious 
Pacemaker award — the collegiate equiva- 
lent of the Pulitzer Prize — for the sixth 
time in seven years. LeBlanc won the 
Noel Ross Strader Award. 


The Strader award is given to a col- 
lege newspaper adviser who “exercises 
the principles of freedom of the press at 
some risk to personal and professional 
welfare, or who makes a significant con- 
tribution to the graphic or physical 
progress of a campus publication.” — 

Matthew Connery and George Scione, 
editors from last year’s staff, were on 
hand for the awards in Chicago. 

“Since our staff nominated Joe for the 
Strader, we really wanted to be here, 
even if it meant driving to Chicago from 
North Adams, as we did,” Scione said. 

Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean, hu- 
manities and communications, was part 
of the group which nominated LeBlanc 
for the Strader award. 

See NEWSPAPER, page 4 


Campus security captain dies 


© College mourns 
Armand Gendron, dead 
at 51 from heart attack 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he college recently lost a known pres- 
ence. Armand J. Gendron Jr., captain 
of campus security, died from a mas- 

sive heart attack on Nov. 2. He was 51. 

He was described by his fellow security 
guards as a special person. 

“He is irreplaceable,” said Butch D'Amico, 
who takes over for Gendron as captain. “He 
was always helpful to students, and he was 
always there when I needed him. He's going 
to be missed.” 

“Armand won't easily be replaced by 
someone off the street,” said friend Gino 
Mattozi, who preceeded Gendron as secu- 
rity captain. “He was like a son to me.” 

Gendron was hired three years ago, after 


he had done traffic duty off and on. 

Mattozi said he will remember their 
times together golfing. “When we worked, 
we worked and took it serious, but when we 
played, we played,” he said. 

“I remember when we were out on the 
golf green and Armand 
would only use aniron. 
He refused to use a 
driver, and he hit the 
ball like crazy, and I'd 
just sit back and 
laugh.” 

; ‘ Born in Methuen, 

Gendron graduated 
A. GENDRON from Methuen High 
and Merrimack College. He then served in 
the Navy during the Viet Nam War. Gendron, 
who lived in Lawrence, leaves a wife, two 
sons and three stepchildren. Mattozi said 
he will probably remember Gendron’s kind- 
ness most. 

“He lived life to its fullest. I never heard 
a harsh word come out of his mouth. He 
was always able to laugh and smile. And I’m 
going to miss that.” 


Quote of the Day 


“He lived life to its 
fullest... he was 


always able to laugh 
and smile.” 
: Gino Mattozi, page 1 
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Everyday heroes 


ost of us tend to be drawn to 
the bad news, the stuff filled 
with tragedy and conflict. At 


NECC, it’s no different. 

While covering a crime story or print- 
ing employees’ salaries may cause read- 
ers to read more copies of the campus 
paper, other, perhaps more important 
stories often go unnoticed. In this and 
other issues, we try to strike a balance. 

In our news pages today, for ex- 
ample, Judy Kelleher, Linda Murphy 
and Gene Wintner are being honored 


Worker responds to 


To the editor: 

After viewing the picture of the air vent 
on the front page of the Observer, I felt I 
should respond. First of all, the picture 
exaggerated the size and condition of the 
vent. 

] personally went down to examine this 
problem and found that some shadowing 
must have occurred in the picture. I will 
admit that the vent was dusty. This prob- 
lem has been taken care of. 

I would like the students, faculty and 


Dear Mark 


@ Columnist sets the 
record straight on 
‘major issues’ affecting 
NECC’s students 


ile the college newspaper staff 
was away in Chicago, I staged a 
coup and appointed myself om- 


budsman-slash- “Dear Abby” for this edi- 
tion of the Observer. 

We have been deluged with letters from 
students concerning the hot-button topics 
covered in recent issues of this award- 
winning publication. 

I have made a concerted effort to answer 
each question honestly and, when neces- 
sary, have offered my own two cents’ worth. 

Dear ‘Observer’ Staff: Kudos for your 
fine work on the most recent paper (Oct. 
29). 

Being a lifelong, tabloid-reading junkie, 
I loved that eye-catching Unhealthy condi- 
tions headline screaming across page one. 
The paparazzi-like photo of the C-300 GAYS 
room sign on page two was titillating. But 
my favorite was that shocking electric chair 
snapshot. 

The Boston Herald would be proud of 
this “sensationalism.” 

Just wondering if there is a chance of 
publishing a few pictures of Marv Albert 
without his toupee for the next issue? Keep 
up the great work. 

Hard Copy Harry 

Dear Harry: If you relished this issue, 
you'll be in tabloid-heaven after reading 
our next one. 

I conduct a riveting, exclusive tell-all 
interview with President Hartleb’s 97-year- 


National Pacemaker Winner 
Fall 1997 
Silver Crown Award, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Assoc. 
Spring 1997 


by the governor for their outstanding 
work at this college. In the feature 
section, Keya Jones, a volunteer herself, 
recruits student volunteers to work in 
our local schools and elsewhere, while 
another student succeeds in his battle 
against alcohol and other drugs. 

The good news goes on and on. The 
efforts of such everyday heroes should 
not and will not go unnoticed in this 


paper. 


photos on page 1 


staff to be aware of the fact that these vents 
are cleaned at least twice a year. I can only 
assume that this one vent may have been 
overlooked due to the fact it is in a room 
that is dead-bolted from the inside and may 
have been overlooked for this reason. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
to let anyone who has a concern with 
problems like this in the future to feel free 
to contact me as soon as possible so the 
situation can be rectified. 

Cliff Clark, buildings and grounds foreman 


MIKE Luderich Art AN CONSTITUTIC nen 


SS 


SS 


Saw 


- Corrections 


Due to reporter’s errors and a production 
error, the following mistakes occurred in 
the last issue. 

Eduardo Ruiz was incorrectly identified 
as chairman of the social sciences division, 


WE GO LIVE 


TO BOISE, WHERE 


AN AU) PAIRS IN 
TRAFFIC 
COURT.! 


instead of the behavioral sciences division. 

The following paraphrase was incorrectly 
attributed to Louise Bevilacqua: “She won- 
dered if cleaning was not among David 
Hartleb’s priorities.” 

A production error caused Robin Nelson’s 
byline to be cut off from the rest of her 
story. We regret these errors. 


: I was just wondering about... 


old first-grade teacher. She candidly recalls 
our president as being a “gifted” 
fingerpainter, yet “a tad on the rambunc- 
tious side” at recess. 

She was not surprised when hearing of 
young David's meteoric rise to college presi- 
dent. “He was a natural leader even back 
then, captaining the kickball team and 
cleaning the erasers at the end of the day for 
me.” 

Dear National Enquirer: Sorry, I mean 
‘NECC Observer.’ I was appalled seeing those 
horrifying photos (Oct. 29) of the “filthy air 
vents” and “cluttered hallways” in the li- 
brary. 

Has the perpetrator responsible for these 
dastardly deeds been apprehended? Is the 
library really some kind of toxic waste 
dump? 

Also, is there any truth to the rumor that 
the second semester will be canceled be- 
cause of E] Nino? 

Curious George 

Dear George: This next issue of the 
‘Observer’ will appease your inquisitive 
mind. 

It will include recent photos of Elvis 
“cluttering” the library hallways with fan 
mail and then sticking bonbon wrappers in 
the “filthy” air vents. 

Relax George, pay no heed to any toxic- 
dump or El Nino rumors. Life is too short to 
be worrying about such frivolous matters. 

Yo Scoop: What’s up with all those long- 
winded, pretentious titles bestowed upon 
the NECC brass? 

Like, couldn’t we entitle the assistant-to- 
the-dean-of-university academic services- 
and-humanities with a more concise appel- 
lation? “Brevity is the spice of life.” 

Bob from Boxford 

Dear Bob: Excellent question, but I no- 
ticed a hint of pompous jargon in your 
letter. 

I contacted the intern to the deputy 
assistant to the associate dean of communi- 
cations and student life. He is in charge of 
answering stupid questions for the deputy 
assistant to the associate dean of communi- 
cations and student life. 

He could not give me a clear and concise 
response, though he did say that the more 


letters found in your title, the better your 
reserved parking space. 

Dear Mark: As a single, working mother 
and full-time student, I felt guilty after 
reading the Observer (“Sympathy for the 
devil,” Sept. 17). 

I wanted so much to connect and feel 
that “real college” atmosphere that the 
Observer staff promotes. At my therapist’s 
suggestion, I reordered my priorities. 

Last Wednesday afternoon I played Ninja- 
laser tag in the Spurk building instead of 
going to my Biology class. 

On Friday, instead of going to work, I 
dressed up like Dennis Rodman for the 
Halloween costume party in the student 
center. 

I am feeling better and more connected 
with the other NECC students. 

Guiltless Gigette 

Dear Gigette: Thanks for sharing. I wal- 
lowed in guilt for five days after missing the 
pumpkin decorating contest. 

My therapist told me to take “baby steps” 
and look where it’s gotten me. 

By the way, do your parents feel any guilt 
about naming you Gigette? 

Dear Abby, whoops, Dear Mark: My 
father is too cheap to buy me a new car. 

I am forced to drive a beat-up ’76 Dodge 
Dart with a gahzillion miles on it. The gas- 
guzzling, piece-of-(expletive deleted) car 
sounds like a tank and the (expletive) radio 
only picks up AM stations. 

But, I have come up with an ingenious 
idea to get rid of the (expletive) lemon. 

In light of the many car breaks on the 
NECC campus (“Thieves targeting parking 
lots,” Oct. 15), [thought I could place a huge 
STEAL ME sign on my car windshield. 

I'll leave the scrap heap unlocked with 
the keys in the ignition, a thank-you note 
on the dashboard along with a $50 bill for 
the thief's work. 

Larry “The Lemon” from Lawrence 

Dear Larry: This is a G-rated family 
newspaper. If I were your father, the only 
thing I'd be buying you is a big bar of Ivory 
soap to wash out that filthy mouth ofyours. 

But, I do like your clever plot for unload- 
ing the car. Let me know if it works because 
I’'dsurely love to jettison my piece-of-(exple- 
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Watch Yo’ Mouth 


“This is a G-rated 
family newspaper. If I 
were your father, the 
only thing I’d be 
buying you is a big bar 


of Ivory soap to wash 
out that filthy mouth of 


yours.” 
In response to Larry “The 
Lemon” from Lawrence 


tive deleted) car on some poor sap. 

Dear Observer Staff: I have been on the 
edge of my seat for the last few weeks just 
waiting to get word from the NECC facilita- 
tors who are working on the planning 
process, which will determine the “direc- 
tion” of our college (“Where are we going?” 
Oct. 1). 

Have you heard anything? Do they have 
a “collective vision” yet? Have they actually 
“embraced the one college concept?” 

Please respond quickly, for I feel like I 
need “direction.” 

Show Me the Way Sue 

Dear Sue: Fret not. The facilitators have 
advised the college planning and policy 
executive committee and told President 
Hartleb to just flip a coin like they do at the 
beginning of a football game. 

At present they are meeting to deter- 
mine whether to call heads or tails. 

Dear Anti-Smoking Nazi: I did not ap- 
preciate your satirical column about smok- 
ers (“Joe Camel lives at NECC,” Oct. 1). It 
dripped with sarcasm and showed disre- 
spect to smokers and the legacy of the 
Marlboro Man. 

Smoking Willy from Wilmington 

Dear Silly Willy: I am a very somber 
journalist and would never write a trifling 
satire. 

Though I don’t smoke, I currently have a 
two-pack-a-day candy cigarette habit. 
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Protect the future's savior: hemp 


Josh 


Davidson 


@ The most useful and 
overlooked resource: 
cannibis sativa 


he cannabis plant is making a long, 
overdue comeback. It is now being 
globally referred to as the most versa- 

tile plant in the world. 

This has happened despite governmen- 
tal roadblocks dating back to 1937, when 
marijuana was made illegal. Like alcohol 
prohibition in the '20s, marijuana prohibi- 
tion has been failing for 60 years. 

Hundreds of thousands of nonviolent 
offenders have been arrested since it be- 
came illegal — 85 percent of them for simple 
possession. 

The so-called “drug war” should be re- 
named the “War Against Marijuana.” At 
least 70 million Americans have used it at 
one time or another. For years, our govern- 
ment leaders have been feeding us lies for 
years about marijuana, but they never site 
any actual evidence or governmental stud- 
ies conducted. 

They do not cite any studies because the 
few which have been conducted show mari- 
juana is almost completely harmless. The 
only studies our leaders will fund are the 
ones that reach negative results. 

They have tried desperately to convince 
us and other countries that it is a gateway 
drug, has no medicinal value and is agricul- 
turally useless. All of these statements are 
marijuana myths, not facts. Our govern- 
ment is scared of informed citizens so it 
feeds us this nonsense, hoping people will 
believe it. 

Our Canadian neighbors have stopped 
following useless American policy and have 
begun thinking for themselves. In the spring, 
Canada will create regulations to allow 
farmers to legally grow hemp. Agricultur- 
ally, the cannabis plant is extremely useful. 

Hemp is the term used to describe mari- 
juana for agricultural purposes where it is 
grown for the strong stalk and not for the 


more psychoactive leaf usually referred to 
as Marijuana. 

Currently, it is illegal to grow industrial 
hemp and it can only be imported. The high 
cost of importing hemp causes the prices of 
hemp-based products to typically be double 
the cost of similar cotton-based products. 

Over half of agriculture’s toxic chemi- 
cals are applied to cotton. Hemp requires 
no toxic applications to be produced. Pro- 
duction of hemp products are environmen- 
tally friendly and will prove essential to 
humankind. 

Hemp’s potential uses have only been 
dabbled with, because of its illegal status. 
Hemp is the strongest natural fiber in the 
world. An average pair of cotton jeans lasts 
a couple of years while a pair of hemp jeans 
lasts over three times longer. 

Furthermore, hemp could substitute for 
wood pulp in processing, the number one 
cause of river pollution in America. All tree 
paper products are contaminated with the 
most carcinogenic substance known: di- 
oxin. 

Tree paper, which disintegrates after a 
generation, should be treated like stone 
tablets — impractical and outdated. Hemp- 
paper, however, lasts hundreds of years. 

Hemp can provide us with clothing and, 
unlike cotton, it doesn’t shrink and has no 
dangerous chemical residue. 

Hemp seeds can also be used as a viable 
food source. They are low in saturated fat 
and high in essential fatty acids and are 
comparable to soybeans. Environmentally- 
friendly hemp plastics and particle board of 
superior strength’ have been already devel- 
oped, but they are too costly. 

It has been said that the planet’s petro- 
leum products will be used up within 50 
years. Hemp can provide us with energy 
through biomass technology (combusting 
plant matter to form ethanol). 

It comes down to greedy industries con- 
cerned with huge profits, not superior prod- 
ucts: A jeans company wouldn’t want to 
switch to hemp because it lasts longer. 
They’d lose money because you’d have to 
buy three pairs of their cotton jeans while 
your hemp jeans still looked great. 

We need to look at all of the resources 
available to us in order to survive. The 
usefulness of marijuana is not new. It has 
been well known for thousands of years. It 
was used back in the days of sailing ships 
because hemp rope resists rot and actually 
becomes stronger when wet. 

The framers of the Constitution grew 


Founding Fathers 


If they knew this valu- 
able resource would be 
carelessly overlooked, 


they would have in- 
cluded some provisions 
in the Constitution. 


fields of hemp. If they knew this valuable 
resource would be carelessly overlooked, 
they would have included some provisions 
in the Constitution. Now they are probably 
turning over in their graves. 

Part of the reason for its dormant agri- 
cultural history is other textile giants such 
as synthetic fiber companies and the cotton 
industry. These industries fund governmen- 
tal agendas and they realize hemp is supe- 
rior in every aspect and will put them 
where they belong: out of business. 

Every time hemp products are chosen, it 
helps our wounded planet by saving the 
ozone layer, water supplies, and rain for- 
ests as well as creating new jobs for Ameri- 
can farmers. Creating new jobs is suppos- 
edly a governmental concern. Their only 
concerns are how many terms they serve 
and how pretty they look on TV. 

A machine was invented in the ’20s to 
strip the fibers from the hemp stalk. This 
brilliant invention made the tedious pro- 
cess easier, but unfortunately this machine, 
its diagrams and patent were destroyed 
when marijuana was made illegal. 

What is particularly disturbing about 
this invention is that it has to be rein- 
vented. 

What a waste of human ingenuity. All 
because the government scared its citizens 
into believing marijuana was the work of 
the devil. 

We need to end this kind of ignorance 
surrounding this God sent plant. It is here 
to be taken full advantage of. 

Marijuana’s medicinal uses are becom- 
ing more accepted, not just by doctors, but 
by lawmakers. For some AIDS and cancer 
patients, it is not the only substance that 
can ease the painful affects of their treat- 
ment. 

It helps their wasting syndrome, which 
causes them to have little appetite, making 
them suffer rapid weight loss. It treats 


several other ailments, from glaucoma to 
migraine headaches. 

Unfortunately, marijuana is still listed 
as a ‘Schedule 1’ drug, which means it is 
viewed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as having no medicinal value and 
cannot be prescribed. The irony is that 
cocaine and morphine are listed as ‘Sched- 
ule 2;’ they have recognized medicinal value 
and may also be prescribed. Cocaine is what 
the drug war is supposed to be aimed at , yet 
Marijuana is viewed as more harmful. 

This is illogical. Marijuana has far more 
medicinal value than cocaine, which is used 
mostly as a pain reliever. 

The government has resorted to guerilla 
tactics, trying to get children to ‘narc’ on 
their parents. Breaking down doors, shoot- 
ing dogs and splitting apart families, the 
government is denying people rights to 
which they should be entitled. 

The only real gateway drugs are nicotine 
and alcohol, not marijuana. It is getting to 
the point where American citizens need 
another 1776. The government is out of 
control, and we need to give them a mes- 
sage: let’s ‘just say no’ for their inability to 
reflect the majority. 

The latest drug war budget is $16 billion. 
What a waste of our resources. How about 
a cure for deadly diseases or something else 
worth fighting for? 

Instead of wasting all this money, why 
not legalize the plant and tax it, much like 
they do with tobacco and alcohol. Then all 
of its benefits, including recreational ones, 
could be taken in full advantage. 

What has been accomplished by this 
drug war. Are drugs gone? Wake up, you 
Ronald Reagan wannabes! Nothing has been 
solved and you are certainly not impressing 
your citizens. 

“Land of the free” no longer has any 
value. It’s wrong to deny people medicine, 
job opportunities and plain old relaxation. 

Some people want to separate hemp, 
medical marijuana and recreational use. 
This country needs to recognize this plant’s 
importance, as other countries have. 

This country is supposed to be innova- 
tive and on the cutting edge. In making use 
of this essential plant we are lagging. This 
plant needs to be recognized for at least one 
thing: its safety. 

A message needs to be sent to this 
country’s policy makers to recognize all of 
Marijuana’s uses. People are sick of the 
drug war and government-generated lies. 
It’s time for people to step up and speak out. 


Should farmers be allowed to grow hemp? 


David Eoll, computer science 
“Yes, you can use it to make 
paper, saving trees.” 


Jana Lattime, chemistry 
“Yes, it would eliminate a 
huge social problem. Plus it 
would be government regu- 
lated. We spend billlions on 
the war on drugs” 


Javier Orche, liberal arts 
“No, it’s a drug. Tobacco is a 
drug and so is marijuana. It 
messes with your mind. I 
think marijuana is the gate- 
way to other drugs.” 


Cara Paulson, liberal arts 
“Yes, if you’re going to be 
stupid enough to use it, why 
not let them grow it.” 


Kelly Williams, liberal arts 
“Yes, for medical reasons.” 


Jinnie Lavoie, graphic arts 
“Yes, if anyone should be 
able to, they should make it 
legal and sell it..” 


We welcome your comments. Please limit letters to 300 words. 
Make sure they are typed, signed with your major, and include a 


phone number. We reserve the right to edit for space, clarity, content. 
Contact us also: oe email at: observer@necc. mass.edu 
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Carlin attacks public, private colleges 


@ continued from page 1 
ing. 


Another one of Carlin’s main points. 


included ending tenure for professors. Pe- 
ter Flynn, president of the NECC faculty 
association, thinks this would result in no 
job security, and said Hartleb had the power 
to dismiss two administrators he had philo- 
sophical differences with. 

If people are worried about having a job 
in five years, no faculty member would 
speak up,” Flynn said. “By doing away with 
tenure, it would take away from the free 
exchange of ideas.” 

Flynn said tenure is only given after 
seven years, and there is scrutiny prior to 
and after the process. He also said it does 
not prevent the dismissal of bad professors, 
as Carlin suggests. 

Paul Bevilacqua, assistant dean, human 
services, health professionals, said the posi- 
tion also does not promote laziness. 


“Tenure would be to our advantage,” 
Bevilacqua said. “In my experience, ineffec- 
tual teachers are in the minority. The rest 
are given confidence to experiment be- 
cause they have long-term planning with 
tenure.” 

Carlin said college’s could learn from 
businesses. Hartleb agrees and said the 
implementation of the SCT Banner system, 
has taught the college to streamline more 
effectively. He hopes the system will im- 
prove human resources and the business 
areas in the coming years. 

“Carlin looks at students as clogs in an 
economic machine; he is driven by the 
bottom line,” Flynn said. “By creating ten- 
sion, maybe he will accomplish something 
in this slow moving bureaucracy. Look at 
his tuition proposal. He wanted no fees and 
no tuition. Then people came in and picked 
up the pieces and created the current re- 
duced tuition proposal.” 


Planning to look at 
Lawrence's purpose 


continued from page 1 


“The problem is that there have always 
been those who see NECC’s mission as 
purely an academic one (i.e. transferring to 
a four-year college),” Rodger said. “While 
there is nothing wrong with that philoso- 
phy, it does ignore the specific needs of our 
community in Lawrence. 

“We need programs like ESL (English as 
a Second Language) training for minorities 
and our pilot program for training welfare 
recipients for entry-level jobs.” 

The official title of the latter is DTA 
(Department of Transition Assistance). Some 
would find such programs inappropriate 
for a college setting. 

William O’Brien, coordinator, evening 
program at the Lawrence campus, does not 
see the two views of the Lawrence campus 
as mutually exclusive. 

“Once students have learned the basics 
of language and other skills, then they can 
move into the academic environment with 
everyone else,” O’Brien said. “The reality is 
that ESL and DTA have offered both the 
young and old a second chance at the 
education many of us take for granted.” 

Rodger explained, “From the beginning 
of LEEP (Lawrence Education Employment 
Project) in 1985, which eventually evolved 
into the Lawrence campus, there have al- 
ways been those who have tried to fit a 
square peg into a round hole. 

“We were commissioned to aid the 
Lawrence community in dealing with its 
problems, but as we have become more 
successful, we have also been expected to 
take on the identity of the Haverhill cam- 
pus and its programs.” 

O’Brien traced the development of the 
Lawrence branch in a similar fashion. 

“We started out exclusively as ESL, then 
we offered GED training, then we offered a 
few academic courses,” he said. “We have 
come a long way, but limitations of space 
will not allow us to offer everything the 
Haverhill campus offers.” 

In any case, many feel the Lawrence 
campus, by virtue of being smaller, offers a 
friendlier atmosphere. 

“Many students are unwilling to take 
the trip to Lawrence, but those who have 
come here often find it more comforting,” 
Rodger said. “They also find a more open 
‘we are all in this together’ feeling.” 

O'Brien agreed. “It is true that students 
and staff can find the smaller setting less 
intimidating.” 

Despite the size of the branch, in years 
past the administration did move some of 
its major programs, such as criminal jus- 
lice, paralegal, nursing and dental assis- 
tance to Lawrence, perhaps proving the 
tacility could provide training on all levels. 
Eugene Wintner, chairman, executive com- 
mittee for planning and policy, is not en- 
Urely sure that was a good idea. 

“There may have been an effort to define 
the Lawrence campus too early in its devel- 
opment.” Wintner said. “It is not bad that 
these programs are there, but it does limit 
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their ability to perform those tasks that are 
specifically necessary for the Lawrence com- 
munity.” 

In spite of the disagreement, the 
Lawrence campus has made some positive 
strides in helping Lawrence, strides for 
which psychology professor Jim Bradley 
gives Rodger significant credit. 

“I think she deserves much of the credit 
for guiding the Lawrence campus to where 
itis now,” he said. 

Rodger said the Lawrence campus has 
changed many student’s lives for the better. 

Although Lawrence and Haverhill are 
distinct in many respects, Rodger, Bradley 
and O’Brien all feel they are as much of a 
part of NECC as the Haverhill campus. 

“There is' unnecessary duplication in 
tasks,” Bradley said. “I feel that there should 
be one registrar’s office, not two. And I also 
believe there should be more cross-registra- 
tion between the two campuses. In other 
words, more students should go from Hav- 
erhill to Lawrence, and from Lawrence to 
Haverhill.” 

Bradley, Rodger, and O’Brien all felt there 
should some sort of public transportation 
between the two campuses to meet this 
goal. Such a system was tried in the past, 
but for various reasons, was unsuccessful. 

The strategic planning committee 
Wintner heads is hoping to address some of 
these concerns in their ongoing discussion. 

“I do not want the Lawrence campus to 
be overloaded with programs it does not 
have the space for, but I also do not feel it 
is our place to take over the role of the 
public schools.” 

Therefore, Wintner felt, programs such 
as DTA should not be eliminated, but seri- 
ously limited in their scope. 

“Papers on various concerns raised in 
the planning report, such as the Lawrence 
issues, will be offered by the end of the 
semester,” he said. “Debate on the propos- 
als will continue into next semester. Some 
sort of resolution will have to be arrived at 
in March or April , but we cannot make any 
promises.” 

Several years down the road, O’Brien 
thinks the Lawrence campus will adopt 
more hands-on training programs and a 
more general liberal arts program. If he is 
correct, then some of the disagreement 
over Lawrence could be quieted over time. 

As much as they want to keep the dis- 

tinct elements in the Lawrence curriculum, 
people who work on that campus feel that 
they are part of a separate but equal ele- 
ment within the NECC framework. 
. “We don't like to think of it as NECC and 
the Lawrence campus,” Rodger said. “We 
like to think of it as NECC with campuses in 
Haverhill and Lawrence.” 

As long as those that are planning for 
the further development of NECC take into 
account the distinctive — but no less neces- 
sary — quality of the work the Lawrence 
campus is doing, then she will be happy to 
go on doing what they do best: helping the 
students and the people of Lawrence make 


, their lives better, one step at a time. 
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Happy moment 


LAST SEMESTER’S editors, George 


M. LaBella photo 
Scione and Matt Connery, drove 


more than 800 miles to participate in the National college Media 
Convention in Chicago. Both students now attend the Mass. College 
of the Liberal Arts in North Adams, where they major in Journalism. 


Newspaper wins again 


continued from page 1 

He said the Observer was always a 
good paper, but LeBlanc helped turn it 
into a great paper with support from 
many talented students who excel un- 
der his guidance. 

“From feature stories, to advertising, 
to design and photography, Joe has 
greatly improved on all aspects of the 
Observer,” Hawrylciw said. “But what 
makes Joe unique is the energy and time 
he puts into this activity. Joe has espe- 
cially excelled in his commitment to the 
student newspaper.” 

Current staffers agree LeBlanc de- 
serves this recognition. . 

“Joe totally deserves the Strader award 
and I hope he receives it again in the 
years to come,” Chris Blasdel, arts and 
entertainment editor, said. “A lot of 
what our paper stands for is instilled in 
us by Joe. 

“He knows his stuff; he’s a great 
adviser. My writing has greatly improved 
and he’s given me confidence in what I 
write, which has helped me realize I can 
succeed in this field.” 

Camille Ducey, Impulse editor, said 
LeBlanc deserves the award in recogni- 
tion for his hard work. 

“He has inspired each and every one 
of us to be the best we can be,” Ducey 
said. 

Along with the Strader award, the 
Observer’s sixth Pacemaker win is an 
achievement staff members are proud 
of. Missing out on last year’s Pacemaker, 
even though finishing in the top ten, 
was a blow to the staff. 

Rather than deter their progress, it 
fueled their determination fora big come- 
back win this year. 

“A lot of people thought we slipped 
when we didn’t win the Pacemaker last 
year and instead won a finalists award,” 
Scione said. “With our win this year, it . 
shows everyone we are still strong and 
hanging out at the top.” 

Five Pacemaker award winners were 
chosen this year along with the NECC 
Observer. Those paper’s were: The Advo- 
cate, Contra Costa College in San Pablo, 
Calif.; El Don, Rancho Santiago College, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Spectator, Western 
Nebraska Community College, 
Scottsbluff, Neb.; and The Ranger, San 
Antonio College, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Observer was the only two-year 
Paper, in the East to win. 
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“It feels great to win,” Blasdel said. 
It’s like we are actually accomplishing 
something and are being recognized for 
it nationally.” 1 

This enthusiasm was shared by all 
staff members. 

“It feels good because I was part of 
last year’s staff, and they had a lot of 
experience which I could draw from,” 
Danny Goodwin, editor, said. “When I 
first came to the paper, it was nothing 
like I expected. It had five or six pages of 
hard news which set the standard. Those 
papers showed me what a really strong 
news publication is all about.” 

Carrying a foot-thick stack of Ob- 
server copies into the ballroom at the 
Chicago Sheraton, where the ACP awards 
were being held, Goodwin had high hopes 
of the last issue winning Best of Show, 
based on appearance, content and writ- 
ing. 

As editor, he takes each issue seri- 
ously, involving himself in nearly every 
aspect of the papers content and cre- 
ation. Goodwin said he was disappointed 
the staff did not take the award. 

LeBlanc feels each member of the 
current staff is steadily improving, and 
expects by Christmas, they will be on 
track to win the Pacemaker again in 
1998. If they do win again, it will be 
based on the editions from both the fall 
and spring semester. 

The Pacemaker award goes to the 
newspaper, but each and every staffmem- 
ber, contributing writer and photogra- 
pher share in its true meaning. They 
carry a new sense of accomplishment 
and pride in knowing they were part of 
a very special place of learning. 

“The Observer may be one of the best 
kept secrets in the Merrimack Valley,” 
Hawrylciw said. 

Jason B. Grosky, former editor and 
now assistant adviser for the paper, said 
he’s happy to see LeBlanc receive recog- 
nition for the paper’s success. 

“Joe is really more than the glue 
which holds the newspaper staff to- 
gether,” Grosky said. “His work at the 
Observer does so much not only for 
journalism students here at NECC, but 
for the college itself.” 

Grosky was editor when LeBlanc was 
nominated for the award. 

“The reputation Joe LeBlanc has 
helped this newspaper earn reflects on 


. the college on the whole,” he said. 
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Honoring 3 Te pa 


@ State-wide 
recognition given to 
three longtime staffers 


[Te NECC employees have been re- 


warded for hard work and were given 
Commonwealth Citations for Out- 
standing Performance. 

Receiving recognition were: 

Judy Kelleher, assistant comptroller. 

Linda Murphy, coordinator of the math 
center. 

Gene Wintner, assistant professor in 
the department of developmental studies. 

The trio were honored during a recent 
dinner at the Sheraton Hotel in Boston 
(please see stories below). 

Kelleher was nominated for the award 
by Wendy Shaffer, assistant dean for insti- 
tutional advancement at the college. 

“Judy personifies and exemplifies excel- 
lence,” Shaffer said. “She has that magical 
blend of personal and professional quality 
which has earned her the respect and admi- 
ration of her colleagues.” 

Kelleher has been an NECC employee for 
16 years. 

Murphy was nominated by David Kelley, 
assistant dean of instructional support ser- 
vices. 

“Linda has established a wonderful, nur- 
turing learning environment,” he said. “Her 
dedication to our students is exemplary, 
and her intuitive understanding of their 


needs is matched only by her missionary 
zeal to assure their success.” 

Wintner was nominated by Francis Leary, 
professor, department of business adminis- 
tration. 

In 1983, Wintner began teaching at NECC. 

“Gene shows patience, flexibility and 
intelligence when dealing with difficult 
circumstances,” he said. “He is a man who 
truly cares for his students, expecting ex- 
cellence and gently pushing for improve- 
ment.” 

The citations are part of the Massachu- 
setts Pride in Performance Recognition Pro- 
gram which was instituted to honor em- 
ployees of the state who, through their 
ingenuity and dedication, have developed 
unique ways to provide high quality service 
to the citizens of the state. 

Nominations for the award were sub- 
mitted to a selection committee and the 
individuals were chosen for final approval 
by President David Hartleb. 


David Kelley 


“Linda has established 
a wonderful, nurturing 


learning environment,” 
he said. 


Wintner honored for 
his dedication, grace 


@ Praised for honesty, 
patience, intelligence 
and judgment 


BY RHONDA MESSINA 
Staff Reporter 


ugene Wintner has been recognized 
by the state in a special ceremony at 


the State House. 

He was presented with the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts Employee Perfor- 
mance Recognition Award, which recog- 
nizes state employees for their outstanding 
performances while on the job. 


In 1983, Wintner began teaching at NECC. 


Wintner said he feels proud to receive his 
first award issued by the state. 

“I’m honored that my college acknowl- 
edged me; it’s a warm feeling that other 
people think well of you,” Wintner said. 

He says that all employees are impor- 
tant and make a difference. 

“We are really lucky to have such a 
strong committee,” he said, referring to the 
executive committee. “They have all been 
very supportive. We couldn’t do what we 
are doing without all the help.” 

The ceremony took place at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Boston and he and his wife enjoyed 
the occasion. Wintner said he felt very 
excited about being there. 

“It was a gigantic room and full of state 
employees. I saw many police officers and 
the governor was there,” he said. 

Francis J. Leary Jr., professor, depart- 
ment of business administration, nomi- 
nated Wintner and feels very strong about 


Talking About Gene 


“He has a warm, calm 
personality intertwined 


with wisdom and 
grace.” 


his decision. 

“Gene has consistently treated all mem- 
bers of the committee with honesty and a 
sincere desire to promote open, free discus- 
sion,” he said. 

“He has a warm, calm personality inter- 
twined with wisdom and grace to listen to 
other peoples’ needs, ideas and experiences. 
Gene shows patience, flexibility and intelli- 
gence in dealing with extremely difficult 
circumstances with charity, good humor 
and mature judgement.” 

Wintner, viewed by students as a dedi- 
cated teacher, said he is committed to NECC, 
his students and his community. He is a 
man of high moral character, Leary said. 

Wintner is assistant professor of depart- 
ment of developmental studies and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the All- 
College Council. 

He has a bachelor’s degree from Brandeis 
University and a master’s degree in educa- 
tion from Boston University. He started his 
teaching career in 1979. 

James Brown, a professor of the math 
department, said of Wintner: “I have found 
him to consistently reasonable and honest 
in his approach. He keeps the interests of 
the college foremost in his mind, and I 
could not imagine anybody being able to do 
a better job.” 


Congratulations 


File photo 


EUGENE WINTNER, Linda Murphy, and Judy Kelleher show off their 
Commonwealth Citations for Outstanding Performance during a celebra- 


tion in Boston. 


Murphy elated at honor 


® Believes in making a 
difference in students 
lives, no matter the cost 


By KIM ZIBOLIS 
Staff Reporter 


inda Murphy, staff assistant in the 
ib math center, received a performance 
recognition award given to employees 
who have been nominated by their peers 
for showing outstanding work in their field. 

Murphy, who resides in Lawrence, has 
worked at NECC for 16 years. 

“I was elated to have been chosen,” 
Murphy said. 

She and her husband attended a dinner 
held Oct. 9, 1997 at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Boston. 

At the dinner, the winners received an 
award signed by acting Governor Paul 
Cellucci on behalf of their performance and 
contribution to the Commonwealth. 

She has done much for the college. Not 


only is she dedicated to helping and work- 
ing with the students, but she has also 
published a book, “Basic Math Concepts 
and Skills,” written along with Nancy 
Nickerson and Carol Hay. 

Murphy said, “I am honored to have 
been chosen to receive this award; how- 
ever, I feel the real praise should go to the 
people I work with everyday. It’s the people 
who work in the math center and all the 
academic support centers who make my 
job easier. It’s their sensitivity and caring 
that help me to grow and learn in my 
professionalism. 

Murphy graduated from Merrimack Col- 
lege with a bachelor’s degree and contin- 
ued at Fitchburg State where she earned 
her master’s degree. 

After working 10 years teaching first 
grade at the Holy Rosary School in Lawrence, 
Murphy came to NECC. 

“I once heard someone say ‘It’s easy to 
make a dollar; it’s a lot harder to make a 
difference,’ and these people do make a big 
difference every day in the lives of so many 
students.” 


Kelleher a respected accountant, employees say 


By GINA SAVARESE 
Staff Reporter 


averhill native Judy Kelleher has 
He rewarded for her work and 
dedication to NECC by winning the 
Commonwealth Citation for Outstanding 
Performance Award. 
The award is part of the Massachusetts 


Pride in Performance Recognition Program. 
This program. was instituted to honor em- 


ployees of the Commonwealth, who have | 


developed ways to provide quality service to 
citizens of the state. 

Kelleher, assistant comptroller, is an 
NECC alumnus. She went on to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in accounting from Mer- 
rimack College, and a master’s degree in 
Business from Rivier College. 

Kelleher has worked at NECC since Sep- 
tember 1981. Prior to that, she worked at 
Whittier Vo-Tech in Haverhill. 

Unlike most people, Kelleher’s account- 
ing work didn’t start when she received her 


degrees from college, but rather when she 
graduated from high school. 

“I've been doing accounting work since 
after high school,” she says laughing, “Only 
now, | actually have degrees for it.” 

Kelleher loves to relax when she's not 
working. For the past five years she and her 
husband traveled. For the past three years, 
they have returned to their favorite places: 
Niagara Falls, Canada, and rapt World in 
Orlando. 


“Qn Sunday,-I’ll be eating for-Qrlando- 


again,” Kelleher says. 

Kelleher was nominated by Wendy 
Shaffer, assistant dean, institutional ad- 
vancement. Kelleher enjoys her work and is 
honored to have won the award. 

She and the two other recipients at- 
tended a dinner held on Oct. 9 at the Boston 
Sheraton Hotel. They received awards signed 
by the governor. 

“The event was really nice,” she si ud. “The 
governor was a3, re, and eve ae he ad a 


3 wonderful tinte.”~ 
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Trash chute prank 


injures student 


ADISON, Wis. (AP) — Critical 
injuries to a freshman who 
plunged down a dormitory trash chute 
are raising concerns again about al- 
cohol abuse at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, campus officials said. 
“It is our No. 1 worry,” Mary Rouse, 
dean of students, said. 

Earlier this year, a visiting student 
with a high blood-alcohol content 
was hurt when he toppled off a bal- 
cony. 

Alcohol was at least a contribut- 
ing factor in Eric Thomas Schwanke’s 
fall, campus police Lt. Dale Burke 
said. 

Schwanke, 18, of White Bear Lake, 
Minn., remained hospitalized in criti- 
cal condition at University Hospital 
and Clinics. 

Schwanke could have fallen from 
two to nine stories, Burke estimated. 
The student was found in the base- 
ment of Witte Hall, his residence by a 
custodial employee, Burke said. 

“We have talked to witnesses who 
have said he was drinking, although 
we do not know to what extent at this 
time,” Burke said. 

Susan Riseling, campus police 
chief, said Schwanke underwent sur- 
gery, but she declined to specify inju- 
ries. 

Schwanke’s fall came the same 
day an 18-year old Virginia Tech 
sophomore died after she fell from an 
eighth-floor dormitory window, ap- 
parently after a night of revelry. 

Alcohol is being considered as a 
factor in her death, officials said. 

There have been other alcohol- 
related accidents involving students 
in the UW System. 

On Sept. 27, in La Crosse, a UW- 
Platteville student drowned in the 
Mississippi River after drinking ex- 
cessively. The man had a blood-alco- 
hol content of .31 percent, three times 
the amount considered legal evidence 
of intoxication for motorists, at the 
time of this death, officials said. 

A week later, a UW-Stout student 
fractured his skull when he fell 10 
feet from a balcony after a night of 
drinking in Madison. He had a blood- 
alcohol level of .417 percent at the 
time of the accident. 


Utah extends gun 


ban to its faculty 

ALT LAKE CITY (AP) — The Univer 

sity of Utah policy prohibiting 
weapons on campus is being extended 
to apply to the faculty. 

Recently, the board of trustees 
reaffirmed its policy prohibiting weap- 
ons on campus, despite the state’s 
1995 liberalized concealed-weapons 
lew allowing permit holders to carry 
concealed firearms “without restric- 
tion.” 

The idea is that a gun-free campus 
is more conducive to the free ex- 
change of ideas. 

Interim President Jerilyn McIntyre 
issued a policy which extended the 
gun ban to faculty.A permanent policy 
must be approved by the trustees. 

Gun advocates have threatened to 
sue over the school’s ban on guns. 

“Our position is that the univer- 
sity has the authority to govern the 
conduct of individuals on campus,” 
Laura Scott, university attorney, said. 

The college does allow individuals 

carry guns on campus if they have 
« \thorization. 

Individuals eligible for such au- 
t.orization include off-duty police 
and people who have received death 
threats and have obtained a protec- 
tive order. 

“Authorization will only be 
granted if the individual holds the 
appropriate license or permit, under- 
goes a criminal background check 
and provides appropriate training cer- 
tification,” McIntyre’s memo states. 

The same memo Says students and 
faculty may carry self-defense pepper 
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@*Taxpayers cost may 
add up for random 
screenings 


ATON ROUGE, La. (AP) — Gov. Mike 
B Foster’s pending drug testing pro 

gram could be extended to students 
enrolled at state colleges and universities, a 
preliminary report suggested. 

“The commissioner of administration 
may explore the possibility . . .” the report 
from Foster’s drug testing task force said. 

Neither the governor nor Commissioner 
of Administration Mark Drennen were im- 
mediately available for comment. 


6-figure salaries for Ga. faculty, 


@ Governor gives raises 
to those in need of 
rewards for hard work 


TLANTA (AP) — Professors whose pay 

has increased sharply over the past 

few years have earned those big 
raises, the chancellor of Georgia’s univer- 
sity system says. 

Asurvey by Morris News Service showed 
that professors and administrators earning 
six-figure salaries has doubled in the past 
four years in the state university system. 

“Four years ago, we were right in the 
middle,” Chancellor Stephen Portch said. 
“Now we're in the top third. We've certainly 
moved up in the Southeast.” 

The scholars more than pay their own 


Legislators last spring passed bills call- 
ing for random testing of elected officials, 
welfare recipients, state employees in secu- 
rity- or safety-sensitive positions, and people 
receiving anything of economic value from 
the state. 

According to the legislation, testing is to 
begin in the new fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1998. But first, the Legislature has to 
come up with the money. 

The report said the drug testing pro- 
gram will cost taxpayers nearly $5 million 
a year for testing, rehabilitation and other 
services for those who test positive. 

While that figure includes the cost of 
testing students who receive scholarships 
and financial aid, it does not include testing 


way, Portch suggested. 

“Those guys bring in megabucks in 
grants,” he said. 

The system reported 481 six-figure staff- 
ers four years ago. The number of adminis- 
trators and professors taking home more 
than $200,000 this year will increase from 
53 to 61. 

Many university presidents will see their 
compensation rise more than 10 percent 
this year, according to University System 
Board of Regents records. 

With housing and subsistence subsidies 
included, all university and four-year col- 
lege presidents earn at least $100,000 a 
year. 

Portch, who is paid $293,060, said the 
jump in six-figure faculty is partly because 
of a series of pay raises pushed by Gov. Zell 
Miller. 


Drug testing may include La. students 


The drug testing 
program will cost 


taxpayers nearly $5 
million a year 


of all college students. 

The report estimated each of the tests 
will cost $13.50, which includes an initial 
screening and a confirmation test. 

In addition, testing will be done 24 to 48 
hours after those to be tested are notified. 


administrators 


The hikes have nudged Georgia near the 
top in the South. The average faculty pay at 
a Georgia four-year institution last year 
was $52,637, almost $3,000 above the re- 
gional average, according to the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Georgia ranked 
fourth among 15 board states. It ranked 
sixth four years ago. 

The Georgia State Employees Union, 
which represents the lower-paid support 
staff on campuses, is less enthusiastic than 
Portch about the pay increases for high- 
salaried employees. 

“What do you expect from a top-heavy 
state government?” Tyrone Freeman, the 
union’s executive director, said. “The front- 
line people who do the work are not re- 
warded. Those who are at the top, where 
there are already too many people, receive 
disproportionate salaries.” 


Police curb use of fake student identification cards 


© Targets minors and 
establishments who sell 
them alcohol 


TARKVILLE, Miss. (AP) — The return of 
S students to Mississippi State Univer- 

sity puts the fake identification sea- 
son in full swing, police say. 

“We are as actively pursuing and pros- 
ecuting individuals who provide alcohol to 
minors as we are drugs in the community 
or traffic or crime prevention,” Starkville 
Police Chief Larry Sisk said. 

The chief said watering holes and liquor 
stores routinely confiscate fake IDs from 
minors attempting to con their way through 
beer or liquor buys. 

He said the Starkville Police Department 
has taken an unusual tact in punishing this 
hard to prosecute misdemeanor offense: 
youths now caught with a fake ID will have 
to deal with Mom and Dad. 

“We send a letter home to the parents at 
the address on the license,” Sisk said, “We 
feel they can handle it better than we can.” 

Prosecuting minors who use false iden- 
tification to buy alcohol is a difficult task, 
Sisk said, because it requires establishment 
owners to prosecute each case and appear 
in court since the misdemeanor happens 
where police cannot witness the crime. 

Mississippi law holds that anyone who 
misrepresents his or her identity for the 
purpose of obtaining goods or services is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Punishment is up 
to $5,000 in fines or one year in jail. 

Amanda Myhand, manager of the Cheers 
nightclub in Starkville, said her bar might 
confiscate three to 10 cards in a month. To 
enter the club one must be 21 or over, and 
doorman Jerry Elliott checks everyone who 
comes in. 

“First I look for the obvious, to see if the 
picture matches, and then I look for any 
alterations to the ID,” Elliott said. “A lot of 
times on the date, one number is cut out 
and replaced, and ifyou hold it up to a black 
light you can tell where the number has 
been cut out.” 

In his two years as the doorman at 
Cheers, Elliott said he’s seen some pretty 
poor attempts at the ID con. 

“The worst IDs I look at are the ones 
people get from flea markets that say ‘state 
ID,’ but they don’t have the state on there. 
They’re handwritten and the picture is black 
and white. Some say ‘official ID,’ but there’s 


no Official agency on it,” Elliott said. 

Sisk said committing the crime could 
result in grave consequences. 

“There’s a possibility a minor could be 
involved ina fatal wreck,” Sisk said, “There’s 


College Community 


From: 


also the same possibility for people over 21, 
but with the inexperience of underage drink- 
ers there’s also the possibility of an over- 
dose when they have the ability to purchase 
large amounts of liquor.” 


Mary Ellen Ashley, Vice President 


Enrollment Management and Student Services 


Date: October 30, 1997 


Subject: Upcoming Dates 


In order to give our students a financial break, we are experimenting with a later 
billing date for the Spring 1998 semester. Thank you for your patience in making 


the following schedule work. 
e Pre-registration: 
e Students receive bill by: 


Students receive 
financial aid vouchers by: 


Reminder postcard mailed: 


Bills must be paid by: 


e Class schedules mailed: 


e Courses cancelled for 
non-payment: 


e Classes begin: 


October 27" — December 5" 


December 12". 


December 14" 


January 9" to remind students 
the absolute deadline for biils is 
January 14", 


January 14" 


January 15". 


January 15" (Close of Business) 


January 21%. 
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® Tobacco companies ignore 
health hazards; use gimmick ads 
to hook smokers 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


than to sit back, kick off your shoes and enjoy puffing 
on a little cyanide. Or, perhaps you might enjoy your 
favorite cocktail while taking a long drag on some arsenic. 

That’s exactly what millions of addicted smokers breathe 
in when they light up a cigarette. 

According to the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion and the American Cancer Society, there are approxi- 
mately 43 carcinogens and over 4,000 chemicals. including 
urethane, formaldehyde, carbon monoxide, ammonia, ac- 
etone, methane, and nitrobenzene, that are inhaled as you 
suck on your Marlboro, Camel, Winston, Virginia Slims, cigar, 
pipe or other tobacco product. 

The choices are no better with smokeless tobacco. Whether 
you chew it, sniff it or smoke it, one thing is certain: tobacco 
products contain enough carcinogens and chemicals to rot 
every organ of the human body. 

Nicotine directly affects, alters and takes control of special- 
ized receptor cells in the brain responsible for regulating well 
being, mood and memory. The drug remains active 20-40 
minutes, then withdrawal symptoms begin with mood changes, 
irritability and anxiousness, stimulating intense cravings for 
more nicotine. 

In the heart, nicotine raises the heart rate, increases blood 
pressure and constricts blood vessels; carbon monoxide de- 
creases delivery of oxygen to the heart, increasing risk of heart 
attack and strokes. The heart muscle’s ability to pump blood 
is weakened and can cause aortic aneurysms and other heart 
disease. 

Smoking causes progressive limitation of air flow in and 
out of the lungs, resulting in chronic obstructive lung disease 
such as emphysema, while tar and other particles settle in 


It’s just a 


® Tobacco heir speaks out against 
industry’s promotion of deadly 
habit 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


N othing could be more satisfying after a nice dinner 


sale of this product. He has also seen his family 
members die from using it. 

The lethal “product” is cigarettes; the “he” is Patrick 
Reynolds, the grandson of the founder of the RJ. Reynolds 
tobacco company. 

Reynolds spoke about the dangers of smoking and other 
smoking-related topics at the Merrimack College Chapel on 
Thursday Nov. 6 and at NECC/Lawrence on Nov. 7. 

As the founder of the Foundation for a Smokefree America, 
Reynolds has become a champion in the anti-smoking cam- 
paign. 

“Patrick Reynolds is one of the nation’s most influential 
advocates of a smoke free America,” said former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop, who has touted his efforts as “invalu- 
able to our society.” 

Reynolds started his campaign in 1986, one year after 
kicking his 15-year habit. 

“Quitting was hell, the hardest thing I’ve ever done. The 
last five years of my addiction were a constant battle,” said 
Reynolds, who recommends joining a support group for those 
who want to stop. 

After seeing cigarettes contribute to the deaths of his 
father, mother, older brother, uncle and other relatives, 
Reynolds turned his back on his family’s tobacco business. 

Today, he lectures around the country about the role 


Py Se Agee” eee » ere ; 


“Smoking is no longer socially 
acceptable. These ads, portraying 
health, wealth and beauty with 
beautiful models and Joe Camel are 
outright lies.” 


H e has seen his family reap billions of dollars from the 


Patrick Reynolds 


bronchial tubes causing lung cancer. 

The kidneys’ ability to process fluids and waste is reduced, 
inhibiting formation of urine, resulting in cancer. 

Cancer of the throat, liver and bladder are common and the 
risk of early onset osteoporosis is increased. 

The effects of smoking on the unborn are just as lethal as 
it also increases the chance of miscarriage and can cause 
reproductive and pregnancy complications that can impair 
the intellectual and emotional development of a baby born to 
a smoking mother. 

Young children who live in a household with smoking 
parents have higher incidents of asthma, bronchitis and 
respiratory ailments that can double a child’s risk of develop- 
ing lung cancer as an adult. 

At the very least, it can cause wrinkled skin, gum disease, 
stained teeth and bad breath. 

But, with all these facts available, tobacco products still 
draw thousands into the fierce clutches of its addiction. 

Promoting the addiction to ensure mega million dollar 
profits are the tobacco companies which produce billions of 
cigarettes daily, and their advertising geniuses who target 
young adults by linking smoking with glamour and sports 
figures. 

In its earliest days, the industry inserted pictures of 
popular athletes in its cigarette packages, but eventually 
progressed to audio, video and print ads to reach every 
possible consumer. 

In the 1950s, the Marlboro cowboy became the most 
successful advertising image in history, projecting its Ameri- 
can hero of independence and autonomy to the youth of the 
nation, making Marlboro the leading cigarette in the world. 

Soon after, RJ. Reynolds produced its Joe Camel ads, 
capturing even younger consumers. 

As statistics on tobacco-related deaths mounted, TV and 
radio ads were banned and restrictions were imposed on 
printed advertisements and cigarette packages to include 
health warnings by the surgeon general. 

As of 1992, about 3,500 Americans successfully stopped 
smoking every day, while another 1,178 customers died daily 
as a result of smoking. 

This created a problem for the tobacco industry which 
vehemently denied any responsibility for tobacco-related 
deaths. The industry’s need to recruit 5,000 new smokers 


ack of lies 


tobacco companies play in this country. 

Reynolds firmly believes in banning tobacco advertising. 
He calls the tobacco companies “predators,” targeting chil- 
dren, minorities, the uneducated, and the poor from foreign 
countries. 

“The ads are subliminal, portraying health, wealth and 
beauty,” said Reynolds adding that the ads give children the 
impression that smoking is socially acceptable and more 
prevalent than it actually is. 

“Smoking is no longer socially acceptable. These ads with 
beautiful models and Joe Camel are outright lies,” said Reynolds, 
emphasizing “lies.” 

By the time most children realize it, they have been 
snookered by the tobacco companies and it is much too late, 
he added. 

“The majority of smokers--60 percent—begin smoking by 
the age of 14. Ninety percent of all those who smoke will 
become addicted before reaching their 19th birthday.” Reynolds 
said. 

Reynolds said that the tobacco companies have tried to 
portray the attack on tobacco regulations as a personal 
freedom issue and the ban on advertising as an intrusion on 
their right to free speech. 

“There is no freedom in the slavery to nicotine addiction; 
nicotine is as addictive as heroin,” Reynolds said. He then 
asked incredulously, “How much choice does a person actually 
have once they are addicted?” 

He scoffed at the notion of their free speech being intruded 
upon, adding “Tobacco companies have the right to tell people 
the truth, which they are not doing.” 

When asked about the government’s relationship with the 
tobacco industry, Reynolds was blunt. 

“We have here a classic quid pro quo situation: money for 
political favors,” Reynolds said. 

He noted that the tobacco industry has become the largest 
special interest group in this country, generously handing 
over $16 million to both parties in the last election. The 
Republican party received 85 percent of this windfall. 

“It is absolutely essential that we have some type of 
campaign finance reform,” he said. 

Painting a disturbing picture of the stranglehold tobacco 
companies have on Congress, Reynolds observed, “US officials 
who receive tobacco industry money tend to vote against 
legislation to regulate cigarettes.” 

He added that because of the flow of tobacco company 
donations, the United States has the lowest tax on cigarettes 


rm 


Smokescreen of w 


Addiction 


“Nicotine is as addictive as heroin, 
cocaine and alcohol and because 
the typical tobacco user receives 
daily and repeated doses of nico- 
tine, addiction is more common 


among all tobacco users than 
among other drug users.” 


Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention 


every day produced legal but shrewd media advertising as it” 
began to sponsor sporting events such as the Marlboro Cup, 
the Virginia Slims Tennis Tournament and Camel Moto Cross. 

Stadiums displayed cigarette advertisements that were” 
strategically placed next to the scoreboard and along key lines 
of sight by TV cameras which aired the events to millions 0 
viewers. Cigarette sponsored concerts were held where t- 
shirts emblazoned with tobacco companies’ logos became 
walking billboards for the industry. 

The new marketing campaign was also aimed at women, 
minorities and a global market including nonrestrictive re~ 
gions such as Third World countries, Asia and Eastern Europe. 

As concerned adults and health agencies brought new 


Telling it like it is 


PATRICK REYNOLDS speaking on evils 
bacco industry. 


K. Harris phot 
of the to 


miserably in banning or even limiting tobacco advertising. 

Reynolds, by testifying before Congress, was instrumenta 
in banning smoking on airplanes. 

In his war against cigarettes, he is fighting the tobac¢ 
companies one battle at a time. His individual victories bud 
his spirits. 

Reynolds is optimistic about the future. He speaks 0 
having “great faith” and sees “something beautiful coming. 
He believes his dream of a “smoke free society” 

someday be a reality. 

“Yes, someday we'll look back’and ask: did people ever 


restrictions on secondhand smoke, 35 states enacted laws that 
addressed smoking in public workplaces and smoking was 
banned on all domestic flights in the continental United 
States. 

Former Gov. William Weld recently signed the Tollman 
disclosure bill, requiring that all ingredients included in 
tobacco products appear on all tobacco packages. As the first 
state in the nation to pass such a bill, it becomes effective on 
Dec.15. 

While the legal age required to purchase tobacco products 
is 18, the CDC states that children and adolescents succeed in 
buying cigarettes two out of three times over the counter and 

90-100 percent of the time through vending machines. 

Each year, tobacco products illegally sold to minors are 
' estimated to be worth $1.26 billion, and they generate $221 
‘million in profits for the tobacco industry. 

Each day, more than 3,000 young people begin to smoke, 
replacing the smokers who quit or die prematurely from 
smoking-related diseases. 

Nicotine is as addictive as heroin, cocaine and alcohol and 
because the typical tobacco user receives daily and repeated 
‘doses of nicotine, addiction is more common among all 

tobacco users than among other drug users. 

_ The American Cancer Society sponsors its annual Great 
American Smoke Out on Nov. 20, promoting workshops and 
seminars to encourage smokers to quit. 

While quitting cannot reverse diseases such as cancer or 
emphysema, the ACS states that most people experience 

| regenerating changes within 20 minutes of smoking the last 

' cigarette; blood pressure drops to normal, the carbon monox- 

t ide level in the blood drops to normal after eight hours, and 

, _after 48 hours nerve endings start regrowing , and the sense 

. of smell and taste is enhanced. 

I In one to nine months, coughing, sinus congestion, fa- 

; | tigue, and shortness of breath decrease and cilia regrow in the 

f | lungs. After five years the lung cancer death rate decreases by 

- | almost half. 

: Many smoking cessation programs and products are avail- 
able that offer information and support for those seeking to 
kick the habit. The CDC information number is 1-800-CDC- 

‘1311. 

: : Perhaps it’s time to wake up and smell the coffee......while 

y you still can. 
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Student recalls seeing cancer 
kill his mother 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Graphics Editor 


r ‘Whe artificial sounds of life the grim reaper is trying to 
| claim. If you’ve never heard them, you don’t know how 
.. lucky you are. 

_ Machines going psstd, poohh, psstd, poohh breathing for 
you, keeping you alive through a hole in your throat. You die 
a slow, agonizing death. Tubes drip liquid morphine into your 
veins trying to ease the pain. Another bag drips in food...too 
weak to eat. Stripped of your dignity, stripped of your will to 
ive, you pray to the Lord to take you. 

~ Back in earlier days, smoking was considered glamorous: 
millions of people were seen with a butt hanging out of their 
mouths. Today, smoking is an addiction, one of the toughest 
(0 quit; and we now know it means death. 

_ Inthe saddest moments of my life, | watched in horror as 


any groups 


ith the holidays around the corner, some smokers 
_/ deliberate whether it’s time to kick the habit. Though 
_ it’s an arduous enterprise, there are several quit 
_ smoking methods available to help smokers keep their New 
_ Year's resolutions. 

According to the American Cancer Society, each year 
1 _ tobacco is responsible for over 400,000 deaths due to cancer, 

_ Tespiratory illness and heart disease, an epidemic surpassing 
0 f that of AIDS. Had it not been for tobacco, these people could 
y have extended their lives up to 15 years. 

: Though many smokers remain unswayed by the facts, 
f _ some acknowledge the risks of tobacco use and are ready to 
: et the habit. 
| Toby Simon, clinical coordinator at the Massachusetts 

Smokers Quitline in Boston, said preparation is key when 
r | trying to quit smoking. : 


my mother was destroyed by cancer: a beautiful women 
reduced to a feeble mass of bones. 

She was diagnosed with lung cancer in her early 40s and it 
claimed her life in her early 50s. It was ten long years of pain 
and torture for her and her children, watching as this disease 
stripped away her dignity. 

Obviously, the latter days were the worst. Curled up in a 
fetal position during the final days, it was hard for me to even 
look at her. I saw her for the final time two days before she 
died; and I couldn’t bear looking at the woman who bore me, 
raised me, comforted me when I was sick. She was rotting 
away before my eyes and I felt so helpless in helping her fight 
for her life, as she would have done for me. 

The phone rang early one morning. The woman on the 
other end said to me, “We don’t expect her to make it through 
the day. We just want your family to know.” 

Oh, the thoughts that raced through my mind....the anger. 
I knocked on my Dad’s bedroom door to repeat what had just 
been said to me. The horror and the shock in his eyes were 


K. Harris photo 
PATRICK REYNOLDS gives his presentation to the Lawrence campus last week, talking about the ills of 
smoking. 


atching someone you love die 


shattering; he got up and punched a hole through the bath- 
room door. I next had the pleasure to walk down stairs and tell 
my grandmother (my mom’s mom) of the call. Was the sun 
ever going to shine again? 

In the months that followed, I lost three more to cancer: 
my aunt, my mom’s sister and her husband. Imagine the grief 
in my grandmother’s life losing her only two children to 
cancer. No parent deserves to see their child die. 

I guess...maybe the toughest thing today is wondering what 
my mom would think of her children. What would she think 
of all her grandchildren? I often wonder what it would be like 
to see her hold my two girls the way she once held me, her eyes 
gazing into theirs, easing all their worries as they grew older. 
These are questions and thoughts that will never be answered, 
all due to cancer. 

So the next time you go to light up, think about what you're 
doing-- you’re the one that will die but, it’s your kids who will 
do the suffering. They watch you writhe with pain that is so 
deep and relentless that in your lucid seconds you’re praying 
to God to just end it. 

Is this how you want your kids to remember you? Don’t you 
want to see their children? Think ahead; you're not invincible! 


encourage smokers to quit 


specific. You can’t just say you’re doing it to feel better, but 
because you don’t want to get cancer and die,” she said. 

The Massachusetts Smokers Quitline, funded by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Health, offers counseling through 
smoking cessation programs. They include quitting on your 
own by gradually cutting back, behavior modification group 
sessions, one-on-one counseling and more. Your physician can 
help you choose which method would work best for you. 

Sherry Scaff, 19, liberal arts, said she managed to quit cold 
turkey. “I was so afraid of getting cancer that I just didn’t enjoy 
it anymore,” she said. 

For staunch smokers who need therapy more intense than 
cessation programs, Simon recommends nicotine replace- 
ment. This therapy is provided through products that supply 
the blood stream with a moderate level of nicotine sustaining 
a smoker, helping them through withdrawals. 

Some nicotine replacement products are available over the 
counter. For example, Nicoderm CQ or the patch and Nicorette, 
a chewing gum. 

Another possibility is Zyban, which is not a nicotine 


replacement, but a medication that quickly reverses with- 
drawals making quitting easier. Because this is a fairly new 
medication, smokers should consult their physician to find 
out which aid is right for them 

Donna Sylvester, of the Control Program in Haverhill, helps 
smokers by providing services that are suited to them indi- 
vidually. 

“I discuss the emotional attachment my clients have to 
smoking and the pros and cons of certain smoking aids. With 
this we try to determine which method they should use, "she 
said. 

On Nov. 20, the American Cancer Society will hold its 
annual Great American Smokeout, sponsoring workshops, 
public forums and support meetings. For information, call 
(978) 373-1971. 


With a little help, smokers can find themselves breathing 
free in no time. And what better time to break the habit than 
the Holiday season. You'll find yourself not only celebrating 
a wonderful time of year but your freedom from tobacco. 
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Students don’t like it, but still do it 


-@ Habit hard to 


break despite 
health concerns 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ey, you kids out there, don’t 
H: this at home — smok- 

ing, that is. Just ask your 
fellow NECC students who have 
been there and done that. 

As an impressionable 14-year- 
old, JoAnn Belzile hung out with 
older friends who smoked. She 
shared drags from their cigarettes, 
liked it and soon was hooked. 

“IT thought I was too cool to 
become addicted,” Belzile, an of- 
fice technology major, said. 

She now smokes about a pack- 
a-day, usually out of “stress or 
boredom.” : 

But does she enjoy it? A re- 
sounding “no.” “The drug (nico- 
tine) is talking when people say 
they enjoy it,” Belzile said. 

“Smoking is one nasty addic- 
tion, the nicotine is wicked,” ech- 
oed 19-year-old NECC student Jill 
Foisey, who smokes a pack a day. 

A broadcast journalism major 
from Haverhill, Foisey doesn’t 


know why she started. She admits. . 


being hooked and feels “very edgy” 
without it. 

Once a person begins smoking 
and becomes addicted, the ques- 
tion becomes: to quit or not to 
quit? 

Thirteen years and “many, 
many” futile attempts at quitting 
later, Belzile has not given up. She 


Lifelong 


@ Addiction leaves 
his future unclear 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


s a small private plane 
Ax 12,000 feet above a 

steamy desert city, two 
male passengers approached the 
open hatch and momentarily 
gazed out at the panoramic view. 
Then they jumped in tandem, and 
fell 9,000 feet before pulling the 
cord to their parachute. 

Retired construction worker, 
George Gauthier, a lifetime Salem 
resident, and his dive master made 
the free fall skydive during 
Gauthier’s visit to Las Vegas, where 
his daughter had just been mar- 
ried. 

What made the jump extraor- 
dinary was that Gauthier was 63 
years old and suffering from em- 
physema, a serious lung disease. 

“My whole life! wanted to dive,” 
Gauthier said. “It was sheer, sheer 
enjoyment. The adrenaline rush is 
a feeling you’ve never experi- 
enced.” 

Gauthier, a chain smoker for 
40 years, had given up his four- 
pack-a-day addiction to cigarettes 
seven years prior, but struggled 
with the limited breathing capac- 
ity of his permanently damaged 
lungs. 

“I was never without a ciga- 
rette,” he said. “I would have one 
burning in the ashtray in the liv- 
ing room and would light another 
one on my way to the bathroom.” 

He said his smoker's cough was 
so bad that he would cough for 
three full minutes each morning 
when he got out of bed. 

Gauthier said he had made at- 
tempts to stop smoking when he 
was a young man and had quit for 


has tried “everything in hopes of 
quitting”: using the patch, going 
cold turkey, and buying “nasty 
tasting” generic cigarettes. 

Foisey said she thinks about 
quitting all the time but, she added, 
“I just haven't.” 

Capturing the sentiments of 
the NECC smokers I spoke with, 
Belzile lamented, “I would give it 
up in a heart beat, if I could.” 

Jeff Cardosa, a pack-a-day 
smoker, reiterated similar themes. 
He described a far different pic- 
ture of smoking than the one 
painted by the tobacco companies 
and their glamorous ad campaigns. 

A simple request, “bumming a 
cigarette off a friend at a concert” 
two years ago, has led the 20-year- 
old to voluntary enslavement. 

“I regret ever having started; 
it’s not enjoyable anymore” said 
Cardosa, a liberal arts major. “It 
really sucks!” 

Cardosa, too, has tried to quit 
several times, unsuccessfully. 

He draws inspiration from his 
father, a former four-pack-a-day 
smoker, who has been smoke-free 
for the last ten years. 

“I most definitely want to quit, 
but I know that when I try again, 
it can’t bea halfhearted attempt. I 
need to be truly ready and com- 
mitted to quitting.” 

Carlos Orsini, a music major, 
began smoking three years ago 
“out of curiosity.” Though he 
smokes about a half a pack a day, 
the 21-year-old doesn’t feel as 
though he is addicted. 

“There is no simple reason why 
I smoke,” Orsini said, “It calms 
me down, but it is a habit.” 


Hooked 
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MOST SMOKERS start the habit in their teens and want to quit it by their twenties. By that 
time, the addiction has taken hold, and it is difficult to stop. 


Orsiniis supportive of the grow- 
ing antismoking movement in this 
country. 

“Educating people, especially 
the children, about the dangers of 
smoking is necessary and a very 
good idea,” he said. 

NECC student Tara Lee 
Reynolds recollected that her 
friends convinced her to try a ciga- 


rette in sixth grade. By eighth 
grade and continuing through 
high school, this 19-year-old was 
hooked, smoking two packs a day. 

She accused the tobacco com- 


‘panies of targeting young people. 


“They are definitely aiming 
their advertisements at young 
people, making it (smoking) look 
attractive. You don’t see older 


people deciding to start smoking.” 

Reynolds has cut back her 
smoking to one pack a day. She 
suffers from severe asthma and 
hides her smoking from her little 
brother. 

She has attempted to quit be- 
fore and plans to try again adding, 
“I don’t enjoy it anymore, and I’m 
sick of it.” 


smoker faces risky lung surgery 


about three years until he took a 
drag on his girlfriend’s cigarette 
and was hooked again. 

But 11 years ago, he and his 
wife, a one-pack-a-day smoker, 
decided to try to quit together in 
celebration of the American Can- 
cer Society’s Smoke Out. They 
signed up for a smoking cessation 
seminar being conducted at the 
Salem Hawthorne Hotel by a hyp- 
notist. 

On the first night of the semi- 
nar, Gauthier walked into the room 
with a cigarette hanging out of his 
mouth and was quickly ushered 
out the door. 

He tossed the cigarette and re- 
turned to the seminar, where he 
was given relaxation tapes to use 
at home whenever the urge to 
smoke threatened. 

“I was really ready to quit,” he 
said. “I was determined. All these 
years, I never doubted that ciga- 
rettes were killing me, but you 
can’t quit unless you want to. The 
fact that my wife quit, too, made it 
easier.” 

Gauthier said he used the tapes 
all the time, which focused on 
relaxing the body from head to toe 
and helped him fall asleep. 

He said his withdrawal was not 
as bad as he thought it might be. 

“I kept reaching into my shirt 
pocket for the longest time look- 
ing for my cigarettes,” he said. 
“But I was really determined to 
quit.” 

“We have a smoke-free house, 
now. I have ‘no smoking’ signs all 
over the place,” he said. 

“No one smokes here.” 

Gauthier said that*while his 
breathing improved a little after 
quitting, the damage to his lungs 
was irreversible and breathing 
became more difficult as his lungs 
could not expand enough to bring 
in sufficient air. 

He and his wife made an ap- 


Quitting 


“I never doubted 
that cigarettes 
were killing me, 


but you can’t 
quit unless you 
want to.” 


George Gauthier 


pointment with their new primary 
care physician, a pulmonary spe- 
cialist, and had X-rays taken of 
their chests. 

“My wife’s X-rays looked like 
the normal gray color, but mine 
was just a black blur—you couldn’t 
see my lungs, heart or anything,” 
he said. 

The doctor and Gauthier dis- 
cussed possible lung reduction 
surgery, a relatively new proce- 
dure that involves cutting through 
the chest bone, removing the lungs 
and cutting off the dead top por- 
tion and adding a material made 
from a cow’s stomach. 

Then it is folded over and sewn 
and, if successful, the new surface 
will expand to allow more room 
for breathing. 

The risks are high for the sur- 
gery and candidates must not have 
any other physical problems in 
order to qualify. 

Gauthier said he has been ac- 
cepted as a candidate and is par- 
ticipating in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram at Salem Hospital, where he 
walks on a treadmill three times a 


week for fifteen minutes at two 
miles an hour before changing 
over to a bicycle. 

At home, he does stretching 
exercises while wearing two- 
pound weights on his arms to 
build up the muscles in his chest. 

He will also undergo a cardiac 
test to make sure a valve in his 
heart is functioning properly. 

“All systems must be working 
well—heart, kidneys, liver, etc.” he 
said. “There’s no guesswork in this 
surgery. They (doctors) only want 
successes.” 

Gauthier’s strong will and de- 
termination has gotten him 
through an alcohol addiction some 
years ago. As a boat owner and 
scuba diver for 20 years, he and his 
friends would meet on the dock 
and drink all day and night and 
then have a beer or “highball” 
with breakfast. 

He finally decided to join AA, 


- where he now counsels other 


young people struggling with the 
same addiction. 

Gauthier said that young people 
who smoke today “think they look 
big with a cigarette in their mouth, 
but they’re taking their life in 
their hands.” He said that smok- 
ing dulls the mind and body and 
makes the body’s cells susceptible 
to disease. 

Putting smoking and drinking 
behind him has made his life bet- 
ter because he doesn’t throw up 
anymore, can eat and sleep better 
and is clear headed. But his deep- 
est regret is the loss of the ability 
to breathe normally. 

“Ispend so much energy breath- 
ing that I don’t have the strength 
to run, swim or take care of my 
garden,” he said. 

His activities are limited, de- 
pending on the day and the 
weather, which can affect his air 
intake, but he manages to keep a 


Friday morning bowling date with 


friends. 

“I breathe so hard, they think 
I’m gonna die before I finish my 
game,” he said, chuckling. 

At 66, Gauthier said he knows 
the risks of the lung surgery are 
great, but he is willing to take the 
chance because he wants to live a 
“quality life, not quantity.” He 
hopes to resume scuba diving and 
do one more free fall jump. 

“Attitude is everything in this 
surgery. You have to think you’re 
gonna live, not die,” he said. 

Gauthier’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram will continue through the 
end of the year and the lung re- 
duction surgery could be per- 
formed in January or February. 

“Either I’ll be successful or 
dead” he said. “I’ve always lived on 
the edge.” 


Residential program 

Direct care staff positions cur- 
rently available in residential pro- 
grams located in the Amesbury 
area, You will work with individu- 
als with MR/MI who are also deaf, 
helping them in developing their 
self-reliance, managing their chal- 
lenging behaviors and pursuing 
interests in community based ac- 
tivities. 

Part-time and full-time and per 
diem openings: 6 a.m. -9 a.m. shifts, 
Monday-Friday; evening shifts; 
awake overnight shifts, and a vari- 
ety of weekend schedules. Our 
staffing needs do vary, allowing 
for flexibility in developing sched- 
ules that may be compatible with 
your own availability. 

Applicants should be knowl- 
edgeable in deaf culture and have 
the ability to communicate using 
ASL. Previous related experience 
is desirable. We offer paid training 
programs and a competitive wage 
and benefits package to our em- 
ployees. 

To apply, call Mary Beth 
Boucher or Beth Ballas, Turning 
Point, Inc., 5 Perry Way, New- 
buryport, MA 012950. Phone: 978- 
462-8251, Fax: 978-462-5488 
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@ Alvarez takes us through the 
journey of the Mirabal sisters 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


" ulia Alvarez said she did not set out to write a book 
about Patria, Maria Teresa and Minerva Mirabal . In fact, 
she intended to contribute a paragraph about a Do- 

inican heroine for a series of postcards and booklets 

about Latin women a women’s press was producing. 

“The Mirabal sisters came instantly to mind,” she said. 
Her interest in the sisters were not unfounded. She first 
heard about them four months after arriving to the United 
States when she was 10 years-old. 

Her father, after hearing about the terrible news from 
other expatriates living in N.Y., brought home the Time 
magazine. 

“My sister’s and I were not allowed to look at the 
magazine,” she said. “My parents still lived as if the SIM, 
Trujillo’s dreaded secret police, might show up at our door 
any minute and haul us away.” 

The butterflies, as they were called, had been ambushed 
and massacred on their way to visit their husbands in 
prison. 

“These three brave sisters and their husbands stood in 
stark contrast to the self-saving actions of my own family 
and other Dominican exiles. Because of this, the Mirabal 
sisters haunted me,” she said. 

With the Mirabal sisters in mind, she made a trip to the 
Dominican Republic in 1986. In her quest for information, 
she visited bookstores and libraries, but to no avail. Little 
was written about them. 

Help came from the locals, though, “any shoeshine boy 
on the street or campesino knew the story of the Mirabal 
sisters.” 

The information, however, could only carry her so far. 
Frustrated, she complained to a cousin about the lack of 
information. Her cousin soon restored hope. 

“She offered to introduce me to someone who knew 
someone who knew one of the Mirabal children. Six 
orphans, now grown men and women, had been left 
behind when the girls were murdered.” 

Alvarez’s journey into the sisters’ lives had commenced. 
She met with Noris, the daughter of the oldest sister, Patria. 
The woman, now in her early 40s, escorted Alvarez to the 
valley where the Mirabal sister had grown up. Noris had 
also granted a tour of her mother’s house, now a museum. 

“As I entered the Mirabal house, I was shown the little 
alcove outside where Trujillo’s secret police gathered at 
night to spy on the girls. As I held the books Minerva 
treasured (Plutarch, Gandhi, Roussea), I felt my scalp tingle. 
It was as if the girls were watching me.” 

Alvarez chronicled her experience in a journal. Here’s 
an excerpt: 

In the bedroom: The little clothes that the girls had made in 
prison for their children are laid out on the beds. Their jewelry 
bracelets, clamp earrings, the cheap costume type lies on the dresser 
under a glass bell that looks like a cheese server. In the closet hang 
their dresses. 

“This one was Mami’s,” Noris says holding up a matronly linen 
shift with big black buttons. 

The next one she pulls out she falls silent. This was the dress 
Patria carried “clean” in her bag the day she was murdered so she 
could change into something fresh before seeing the men. Maria 
Teresa’s long braid lies under a glass cover on her vanity. There are 


butterfly’s tale 


still twigs and dirt and slivers of glass from her last moments 
tumbling down the mountain in that rented jeep. When Noris 
heads out for the next room, I lift the case and touch the hair. It feels 
like regular real hair. We walk in the garden and sit under the 
laurel tree where “the girls used to sit.” Noris says it is too bad that 
I am going to miss meeting Dede. That is the first I hear there is a 
fourth sister who survived. 

She would never meet Dede during her ’86 trip. She 
returned home and completed her postcard project. She 
also shelved her ideas of writing a book. 

“The story seemed to me almost impossible to write. It 
was too perfect, too tragic, too awful. The girls story didn’t 
need a story,” she said. 

Years later, though, curiosity would get the best of her. 
During a trip “home” in 1992, she met with the surviving 
sister, Dede. The information provided by the sister would 
finally convince her to write a book about the heroines. 

“I wanted to understand the living, breathing women 
who had faced all the difficult challenges and choices of 
those terrible years. I believed that only by making them 
real, alive, could I make them mean anything to the rest of 
us,” Alvarez said. In search for information about the 
dictator’s regime, she visited the national archives in the 
capital. Again, little was found. Alvarez and her husband, 
Bill, decided to head north to the church where the girls 
married. 

“It looked like the perfect wedding church, quaint and 
pretty, a place for fairy tales,” she said. 

The locked doors prevented her from entering the 
chapel, but other doors opened as they awaited the priest’s 
return. The owner ofa pharmacy located behind the church 
provided them with valuable information; a relative of the 
girls lived across the street. 

“That’s how we met the girls’ aunt, and how we met 
many others who had been important to the Mirabal 
sisters,” she said. 

The priest eventually surfaced and also provided Alvarez 
with the name of Minerva’s companion in prison. Armed 
with more information, they left the town of Salcedo in 
pursuit of Patria’s husband’s farm. En route, Alvarez and 
her husband stopped to question a couple, sitting on the 
porch of their home. The couple, it was discovered during 
conversation, were related to Patria’s husband. 


Say ‘cheese’ 


FACULTY AND fans take advantage of a photo-op with Julia Alvarez and husband. 


Inspirational 


Y. Gil photo 
QUITY MORGAN of the Lawrence Ballet Academy 
presents Julia Alvarez with a memento. 


They gave directions to the ranch and detailed the girl’s 
death. The day after the tragedy the El Caribe newspaper 
printed an article about the car accident. 

“We felt those girls’ deaths. Trujillo pretended his hands 
were clean. Such a tragic accident, he said when he was 
here. Oh yes, he was here. He made us throw him a big 
party. And the girls not a month in the ground. Imagine, all 
of us dressed up like there was something to celebrate, our 
hearts so heavy.” 

Alvarez eventually found the farm. “Bill and I stayed 
close, stunned at the sight ofa great house fallen,” she said. 

The next stop was Monte Cristi. It was the hometown of 
Minerva’s husband. Alvarez located the house in which 
they lived and were dragged from by the SIM. 

“Everywhere we went, it seemed we could reach out and 
touch history.” 

The last visit of the “butterfly” journey took Alvarez and, 
her husband to the mountain road where the Mirabals 
were killed. One of many of Trujillo’s mansions was nestled 
in the hill. 

“Usually he brought a young lady guest he wanted to try 
out,” she said. 

The couple were met by two men who provided a tour 
of the abandoned house and the garden where the girls 
were killed. 

“The boss was waiting for them inside. He wanted to 
have his way with them. Then, they say, he gave each sister 
to one of his SIM to terminate.” 

With Alvarez’s research complete, she went home and 
wrote “In The Time Of The Butterflies.” 

“I felt as if we had traveled the whole route of their lives 
to the place where they had been struck down. And now 
that I had come to love the girls in my head, I didn’t want 
them to be dead,” she said. 

Decades after the girls were killed because of their 
participation in an underground plot to overthrow dictator 
Trujillo, their legacy still lives on. Dede’s son, Jaime David 
Fernandez Mirabal, now the vice-president of the Domini- 


can Republic, 
helped end the 30- 
year reign of 


former President, 
Joaquin Balaguer. 

“What you do 
now doesn't ben- 
efit you; in the long 
run, it benefits oth- 
ers,” Alvarez said. 

Julia Alvarez 


sion for writing to 
the painful experi- 
ence of immigra- 
tion. 


Alvarez’s other 
works’ include 
“How The Garcia 
Girls Lost Their 
Accents,” “Home- 


coming,” “The 
Y. Gilphoto Other Side and 
“Yo!” 


attributes her pas- “= 
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Student overcomes drug abuse, illiteracy 


@ One dark journey 
leads to understanding 
and a bright future 


By DONNY MUSTAPHA 
Staff Reporter 


rian Gendron, 25, works a full-time 
B job, typical of most community col- 

lege students, and struggles to make 
ends meet. He shares a small apartment in 
Haverhill with two roommates. 

His life is pretty stable; he’s an average 
guy attending college trying to create a 
better future for himself. He has common 
worries about paying the bills and his fi- 
nancial aid package. 

What separates Gendron from other stu- 
dents is the battle he wages each day against 
the forces that pushed him to drink alcohol 
and abuse drugs. 

Gendron said he is a recovering drug 
addict and alcoholic whose life has been 
filled with emotional turmoil and conflict 
due to the use of alcohol and drugs. Drug 


abuse took him on a coast-to-coast journey 
that left him homeless, friendless and nearly 
dead, he said. 

Substance abuse for Gendron began at 
the age of 12, when he thought it would be 
cool if he started drinking. 

“I wanted to fit in; I guess you could say 
that I had very low self esteem,” he said. 

His drinking soon became habitual and 
left him craving a better high. 

“I was drinking every weekend, and it 
got boring. That’s when I turned to co- 
caine,” Gendron said. 

By 15, Gendron was addicted. His drug 
problems eventually led to family prob- 
lems. He was kicked out of his home and 
moved in with a girlfriend. This situation 
lasted a year and Gendron found himself 
living on his own. 

Finishing eighth grade and barely able 
to read, Gendron decided to try his luck on 
the West Coast. He moved back in with his 
parents in Las Vegas. He felt he had control 
of his life again 

“I felt like I had my feet on the ground 
and everything seemed to be going okay,” 
he said. 


This new security was short-lived. 

His substance abuse interfered with his 
job and, once again, got him kicked out.of 
his home. He quit his job, moved into a 
shabby motel room and worked for a mover. 

His drug use was now at its worst. He 
was drinking and using crystal meth am- 
phetamine, a hallucinogenic, on a daily 
basis. 

He moved back to the East Coast where 
he bounced from family member to family 
member. Gendron said he would cling to 
anyone who would take him in and put up 
with his habits. As soon as anyone tried to 
interfere with his life-style, he would pack 
up and move on. 

“People tried to help, but I didn’t want 
their help. I didn’t realize that I had a 
problem,” he said. 

Reality hit Gendron when he was kicked 
out of his brother’s house for stealing from 
him. 

“After my brother kicked me out, I really 
had nobody left,” he said. 

His only friend was a guy named Ron 
from work who took Gendron to a drug and 
alcohol center in November 1995. He spent 


Working to make a difference 


@ Coordinator helps 
involve students in 
community service and 
literacy programs 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


(;: up three flights of stairs in Spurk 
Building and walk to the end of the 
corridor, and you will find yourself 
at the Career Development Center. 

Maybe it’s curiosity that draws you there 
or maybe you have a clear purpose. If the 
purpose for making this particular trek is 
because you’re interested in getting in- 
volved in community service, Keya Jones is 
the person to see. 

Jones is NECC’s community service coor- 
dinator, placed here by the Mass Campus 
Compact. She is one of 13 MACVISTAs (Mass 
Compact Volunteer in Service to America) 
in the state and represents eastern Massa- 
chusetts in particular. 

The Nashua, N.H. native began the job 
last July and divides her time between 
NECC, Bradford and Merrimack colleges. 
She has until June 26, her last official day on 
the job, to foster an awareness of commu- 
nity service and encourage students to par- 
ticipate in campus programs. 

Jones, who holds a degree in criminal 
justice, took the position thinking it would 
be a great opportunity to help others. She 


said it’s not a high paying job, but there are 
rewards elsewhere. 

At the end of her placement, she will 
receive a grant to pay for previous educa- 
tional expenses or future ones like enroll- 
ing in law school. 

In the meantime, Jones said she enjoys 
the job and the opportunity to meet so 
many different students and see them get 
involved in community service. 

Two programs under her supervision 
offer students a chance to get involved in 
surrounding communities. The first is a 
mentor program geared toward providing 
guidance to adolescents dealing with issues 
like peer pressure. The student mentor 
would act like a supportive big brother/big 
sister. 

The other program, the American Read 
Challenge, is a tutoring program for chil- 
dren ranging from kindergarten to third 
grade, designed to teach them to read. 

Jones would like to see more interest in 
both programs. Mentoring is a work-study 
program, and the tutoring is funded by a 
grant that pays students $7 an hour. 

Participation in either program is worth 
three career development credits once it is 
approved by the center. 

For NECC students with jobs, families or 
other priorities, Jones said the program 
offers flexibility that allows them to help 
out in a convenient location. 

And it doesn’t have to be a huge amount 
of time, Jones said. An hour out of a day or 
even one day out of the month can make a 
difference. Jones feels students with flex- 


Students earn credits 
working with Mickey 


® Disney recruits 
students to earn credits 
in the magical world 


By PAUL SOUCY 
Stuff Reporter 


Mouse and Donald Duck, times when 

students could use the magic of Tinker 
Belle to carry them through their exams. 

Lortunately, there 1s a way to enter the 


] tis long since the simple days of Mickey 


magical land and carn college credits at the 
same time. 

bach vear, a representative recruits stu- 
dents interested in working at the Disney 
theme park. The sessions begin in the fall, 


spring and summer 

Coordinated by cooperative education 
ddvisers Rose Dittmer, Sue Chory and Chery! 
Beaudoin, Disney works with the college to 
mtreduce a variety of classes and self-di- 
rected studies to enhance college experi- 


enee 


Dittmer describes it as “a world class 
opportunity to participate in a respected 
organization. Students can learn the ropes 
in handling any problem and will be excep- 
tionally marketable in their career.” 

In addition, Disney provides the oppor- 
tunity to work in a job corresponding to 
student majors, as well as classes and con- 
versations with professionals from areas at 
the Walt Disney World resort. 

While living in the housing provided, a 
participant will work and live with fellow 
students from around the world. Other 
benefits include an inside look at cartoon 
animation and, in some cases, a behind the 
scenes look of MGM operations and movie 
production. 

Disney is a paid program offering train- 
ing, business and interpersonal skills. More- 
over, it provides co-op credit transferable to 
state colleges. 

Disney is looking for easy going, upbeat 
individuals looking for the experience ofa 
lifetime. For more information, contact 
Dittmer at ext. 3722 or stop by room 300 in 
Spurk. 


ible schedules should be more able to honor 
their commitments to the programs. 

Along with getting students involved 
and helping those in need of it, she hopes to 
show people that it can be a pleasant expe- 
rience as well. 

“Community service is not a bad thing. 
It’s not boring and it can be fun,” Jones said. 

The bottom line? “People giving their 
time to help out can really make a differ- 
ence.” : 

For additional information, contact Jones 
in the career development center on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays. 


34 days there, completely sober. 

“The first days at the center were some 
of the toughest days of my life,” Gendron 
said. 

After he completed his program, he was 
asked to enroll in.an 18-month program 
offered by Phoenix East. This program would 
offer Gendron a chance to get his GED and 
new hope for his future. He eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

“I knew that just being sober wasn’t 
enough; I needed to get an education. | 
finished the program and got my GED but 
still felt like something was missing. I 
wanted the opportunity to wear a cap and 
gown, so I enrolled in college,” Gendron 
said. 

His greatest accomplishment, besides 
sobriety, is his new relationship with his 
family, particularly his dad. 

“He respects me for what I have over- 
come and that really means a lot to me.” 

Gendron advises people who might be 
suffering from drug or alcohol to, “live for 
today. Don’t let the small things in life get 
you down. Life has a funny way of always 
working itself out.” 


Guiding light 


KEYA JONES serves the community. 


Visit Bradford 
Today And 
Apply Early 
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Bradford’s Transfer 
Admissions Counselor 


Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


For Information 


Contact: 


Admissions Office 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Bradford, MA 01835 
(508) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 
WWW :http://www.bradford.edu 


A Practical 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
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Diabetes: silent killer can be detected early 


@ Good nutrition 
and exercise help 


curb the disease 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


new case of diabetes is 
diagnosed every minute in 
merica. It’s the fourth 


leading cause of death in the 
United States and is responsible 
for killing more people each year 
than breast cancer or AIDS. 

According to Nutrition Action 
Health Letter, 16 million Ameri- 
cans have diabetes, but only half 
are aware they have the disease. 

“Often when a person is diag- 
nosed with diabetes, the disease 
has already caused damage to its 
victim,” said Dr. Rebecca Lantry, a 
local physician. 

There are two types of diabe- 
tes: Non-Insulin-Dependent Dia- 
betes Mellitus, also called Type 2 
or adult-onset, affects 95 percent 
of diabetics. 

The other form is called Insu- 
lin-Dependent or Type 1 which 
afflicts people in their 30’s or 
younger. Diabetics in this group 
may have ancestors or relatives 
who also have or had the disease. 

Diabetics have trouble remov- 
ing sugar from their blood. The 
body needs sugar to produce en- 
ergy. Before it can be converted 
into energy, it must first be bro- 
ken down by insulin, a substance 
secreted from the pancreas. 

People have diabetes when they 
are unable to produce insulin or 
not enough to break down all the 


sugar in their blood. 

Diabetics must take insulin 
injections to curb the dangerous 
effects that result from this. 

There are several types of insu- 
lin. One will be prescribed to the 
patient by a doctor, after a thor- 
ough examination is performed. 

Too much insulin in the sys- 
tem can cause hypoglycemia or 
low blood sugar, also known as 
insulin shock. This reaction can 
cause nausea, confusion, person- 
ality changes and other uneasy 
feelings. 

If this should happen, eating 
something sweet like a candy bar 
or drinking a glass of orange juice 
should calm the reaction. 

Diabetics who don’t need insu- 
lin may still require oral medica- 
tion that will stimulate the pan- 
creas to produce more insulin. 

Stephanie Avery, 48, of 
Lawrence was diagnosed with Type 
2 diabetes seven years ago. 

“T wasn’t aware that my un- 
quenchable thirst and frequent 
trips to the bathroom were signs 
of diabetes,” Avery said. “Also, my 
being overweight all my life didn’t 
work in my favor.” 

Lantry said the shedding of a 
few extra pounds if you’re over- 
weight or maintaining a healthy 
weight can lower the chances of 
developing diabetes or any other 
diseases one might face in the 
future. 

She suggested daily walks as a 
good way to start. 

“People who are inactive are 
more likely to develop diabetes,” 
Lantry said. 

Though diabetes is incurable, 
it can be controlled with proper 


File photo 


NECC FACULTY member Michael Finegold and pianist David Pihl will present a free 
concert of 20th century classical music at NECC/Haverhill Sunday, Nov. 23 at 2 p.m. 
A program highlight will be the premiere of “Before Time,” a piece written by J. 
Windel Brown of the college’s math department. 


medication, exercise, anda healthy 
diet. 

Local bookstores and public 
libraries have several books that 
offer balanced diets for the dia- 
betic. 

Francis Salas, 25, of the Boston 
area, was diagnosed with Type 1 
diabetes two years ago. 

“It was hard for me to get used 
to the new eating habits that I had 


to adopt,” Salas said. “Iwas known 
as the junk food king around my 
way. I knew my grandmother had 
diabetes and she eventually died 
from it, but I always felt I was too 
young to get it.” 

If healthy habits are adopted at 
an early age, most diseases, in- 
cluding diabetes, can be prevented. 

November is National Diabetes 
Month. Although it is estimated 


that 600,000 will be diagnosed with 
the disease this year, the rate 
should decrease in coming years, 
experts say. 


Some symptoms to be aware of 
are unusual thirst, blurry vision, 
weakness, nausea or vomiting, fre- 
quent urination, sudden weight 
loss, slow-to-heal cuts, numbness, 
and abnormal hunger. 


Allergies are your reactions to the environment 


@ Education will 
help eliminate the 
irritation 


By GEORGIA KRITIKOS 
Guest Contributor 


ne out of five Americans 
O react to allergens. It has 

also been said that one out 
of five Americans immune system 
doesn’t work the way it should. 

Knowing when trees, weeds or 
grass pollinate can help you take 
precautions before severe symp- 
toms develop. 

_ Pollen, brought by the change 
of seasons, has most people expe- 
riencing symptoms like stuffiness, 
repeated sneezing, watery or itchy 
eyes, itchy ear canals or throat, 
and dark circles under the eyes. 

Allergies are caused by more 
than change of seasons. For in- 
stance, animal dander, dust mites, 
certain foods and even antibiot- 
ics, including penicillin, can cause 
allergic reactions. Giving atten- 
tion to your surroundings can 
eliminate reactions to some of the 
above. 

Keeping a relatively dust-free 
home can prevent dust mites. Com- 
municating with your physician 
about prescribed medications or 


Understanding 
the symptoms 
and linking them 


to allergic or 
irritant reactions 
will help with 
any treatment. 


diet can help prevent reactions 
also. 

Patricia A. Kepschull, director 
of the student health center, said 
students come to the health cen- 
ter for treatment of both allergic 
and irritant reactions. 

“Students will come into the 
office frequently with symptoms 
caused by change of the 
seasons,” Kepschull said. “This 
usually happens most in the spring 
and between late summer to late 
fall.” 

She said their medication is 
provided in the health center to 
ease some of the discomfort and 
carry them through the day. 

“If it is an irritant reaction to 
the skin, we usually trace back to 
the beginning of the day for any 
chemical contact or any events 
that may have caused the reac- 
tion,” she said. 

If she diagnoses students with 
contact dermatitis, she refers them 
to a dermatologist. 

Besides having an allergic reac- 
tion, you can also have irritant 
reactions. Knowing the difference 
between the two can eliminate 
allergic or irritant reactions by 
simply avoiding agents or sur- 
roundings that cause you to react. 

The most common irritant re- 
actions come from tobacco smoke, 
smog, ammonia, gasoline and oil 
fumes, paints, perfumes, dyes, 
pesticides and detergents. 

Some of these may be difficult 
to avoid, but taking precautions 
and helping others understand 
your discomfort can help elimi- 
nate some reactions and reduce 
the symptoms. 

Understanding the symptoms 
and linking them to allergic or 
irritant reactions will help with 
any treatment. There are two ap- 
proaches to treating allergies. 

One is the conventional medi- 
cal treatment of specialists who 


specifically deal with allergies. The 
allergist can help find the precise 
cause ofallergic reactions and treat 
them before they recur. 

Before getting help, it would be 
to your advantage and your 
allergist’s to seek information 
about specific symptoms, includ- 
ing how, when and where they 
start, the type of activities being 
done and the current season. 

The alternative is the holistic 
approach. The holistic practitio- 
ner teaches patients to take better 
care of themselves in environment, 
body, mind, emotions, spirit and 
relationships. 

They believe in diagnosing and 
treating patients as individuals 
instead of members of a disease 
category. With elevated stress lev- 
els, environmental pollution and 
other agents, it is difficult to main- 
tain a healthy approach to life, 
thus weakening immune func- 
tions. 

The holistic approach is about 
educating yourself by questioning 
your discomfort and being aware 
of your body, mind and spiritual 
self. This will enable you to heal 
your health consistently and ef- 
fortlessly. 

To achieve this heightened heal- 
ing process, you must learn to 
love yourself. Some of the natural 
symptom treatments for allergies 
are taking care of your physical 
self, drinking sufficient water, rest- 
ing, having an air cleaner in your 
home and, most difficult, under- 
standing yourself and those 
around you. 

Allergies and irritant reactions 
are common, and most of us have 
to deal with them. Whatever ap- 
proach you choose, even if it is not 
an approach mentioned, do it with 
care and attentive awareness. 

Be kind to yourself and your 
body, and keep away from agents 
which may harm you. 


Good luck 


J. Shirling photo 


A FAREWELL party is given for Steve Bryant, a clerk in 
the student activities office, last week. Bryant is 
leaving the college after ten months to move to Cape 
Cod. His friends at the college wish him well. 


¢ Developing Supplies 
°B& W film 
*B & W paper 
¢ Developing Tanks 


¢ Instant passport photos 
¢ Frames 


¢ Enlargements 


¢ Same day developing 


* Special low NECC 
student prices 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


3-42-3289 


Classifieds 


“**Earn free trips and cash*** CLASS 
TRAVEL needs students to pro- 
mote Spring Break 1998! Sell 15 
trips and travel free! Highly moti- 
vated students can earn a free trip 
and over $10,000! Choose Cancun, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, or Florida! No. 
America’s largest student tour 
operator! Call now! 1-800-838-6411. 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND GROUPS wanted 
to promote Spring Break!! Call 
INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 1- 
800-327-6013 or browse at http:// 
www.ictp.com 


We love your 
story ideas. Con- 
tact us at ext. 
3640 or by email: 
observer@necc.mass. 
edu. Thanks! 
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Arts & Entertainment 
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Our obsessed 
culture ... 


y now we’ve heard the story of 
B the British au pair who was 

found guilty of second degree 
murder in the death ofa child in her 
care. 

Although this is going to the ap- 
peal courts and a new decision could 
be made at any moment, Americans 
are impatient. 

The truth is that Americans are 
obsessed with justice and the prover- 
bial American way — that it is actu- 
ally a sport to see who commits 
which crime. 

The Louise Woodward case is an 
example of how low Americans can 
sink. The trial was broadcasted 
throughout the nation and over a 
million viewers watched as a guilty 
plea was delivered. This is just an 
example of how obsessed with crime 
and misfortune Americans are. 

This is not the case with the Wood- 
ward trial. The fact is, this young 
woman came to the United States to 


THIS MIGHT'VE SCARED 
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R.F.D. by MIKE MARLAND 


AND NOW) JUNE 
WILL LEAD US IN 


BUCKING FOR A 
SPOT IN THE 
OVERACHIEVER 
GROUP ARE WE? 


take in the culture and to work. 

Being an au pair was an option 
that provided her with money and a 
chance to see how the family works 
in America. Caring for the two young 
sons of doctors, Woodward was able 
to see that more Americans work 
and leave their children in the care of 
a provider, be it a nanny, au pair or 
day care center. 

Louise Woodward is a 19 year-old 
woman who has dreams and aspira- 
tions like any one else. The horrible 
ordeal that she has endured is not 
over yet, and she too is uncertain 
about her future. 

Unlike O.J. Simpson, who many 
people thinkis the killerin the deaths 
of Nicole Brown Simpson and Ron 
Goldman, Louise Woodward is not a 
public figure. She is an ordinary per- 
son who was convicted in the death 
of a child. This ordinary person has 
become a martyr for the American 
justice system and has a long road 
ahead of her to prove her innocence. 

The real question here is why are 
Americans obsessed with crime? It 
makes one wonder what they are 
really missing in life. 

Are these people who watch these 
cases lives so boring that they need 
an outlet to have some stimulation? 
Is watching someone in court a pas- 
time like baseball and football? Or is 
it because for so many Americans, 
television is a vital part to our cul- 
ture? 

I wonder what the next genera- 
tion will be like. Will they be com- 
pletely taken over by television, or 
will they use the media as an educa- 
tional source? 

relevising trials is a horrible idea. 
The tabloid lives of people are inter- 
esting to a point, and the American 
public has far exceeded that point. If 
Americans are so completely inter- 
ested in court, perhaps they should 
commit a crime themselves to get a 
firsthand experience. 

The real answer is to support the 
American justice system by reading 
about it, not watching excessive 
hours of footage on TV. This way 


people can see how cases work and 
geta firsthand account of what hap- 
pens 

Woodward was burned 
stake betore she went to trial. Unfor- 
tunately, it took a broadcast of her 


at the 


trial to get that message out. 
Wouldn't it be crazy if the court 
overturns its decision? 
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Play Review 


‘Fools’ falls from grace 


@ Top Notch Players 
give laughs, but leave 
holes in performance 


By CHRIS BLASDEL & CAROLYN DRAGO 
Arts Editor & Features Editor 


he Top Notch Players' production of 

Neil Simon's "Fools" has fallen short 

of the talent that we have come to 

expect from this theater group. Although 

there was some amazing talent on stage, 

the mediocrity of the acting left much to 
be desired, 

Further, the technical direction was so 
slow that it left the audience forgetting 
what had »appened in the previous scene, 
ultimately making the play hard to follow. 

"Fools" is the story of a village cursed 
with stupidity, and a young schoolmaster's 
determination to break the curse. Thé Top 
Notch Players’ attempt to make this farce 
realistic and moving fell a mite short ofthe 
mark. 

There were many points in which the 
acting was flawed, but more points that 
redeemed previous mistakes. However, the 
set changes made way for a long evening 
and lack of enthusiasm altogether. 

Nate DeHoyos gave a strong perfor- 
mance in the role of Leon Tolchinsky, the 
young schoolmaster. DeHoyos was witty, 
keen and titillating in his role, but lacked 
chemistry with the supporting cast mem- 
bers. 

Dave Charest and Marie-Helene Renaud 
as Doctor and Lenya Zubritsky, respec- 
tively, failed to give a true embodiment of 
their characters, often acting with slight 
ennui, and left an empty feeling within the 
viewer. However, their one-liners and slap- 


peer 


The villagers of Kulyenchikov 


TOP NOTCH Players take a break from their busy rehearsal time for a 
picture. This semester’s production was Neil Simon’s “Fools.” 


Drama Review 


stick effects showed that their acting was 
not given halfheartedly. 

Charest, a veteran of the Top Notch 
Players, could have been more convincing 
as a doctor living in a village of idiots. 
Renaud fell shy of her mark, but used 
timing and retort to her advantage, creat- 
ing a credible performance. 

Albeit, there were production flaws, 
there was some very invigorating and 
fresh talent on stage. , 

Jane Danahy was sincere in her role as 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Zubritsky. 
Her performance was par for the course 
and full of exciting and quality comedic 


M. LaBella photo 


relief. Her chemistry with DeHoyos was 
nothing short of perfect and her perfor- 
mance was a redemption to this produc- 
tion. 

The highlight of this production was 
the scene stealing Mishkin, played by 
newcomer Kurt Bergeron. 

Comedic entrances, quick lines and 
overall expression made Bergeron’s per- 
formance amusing and inordinately ex- 
citing. 

Overall, “Fools” did not meet the typi- 
cal standards that the Top Notch Players 
have maintained in past performances. 
Slow set changes and some tedious act- 
ing led to disappointment, but the over- 
all performance was entertaining. 
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Packed house listens to judge 


@ Youths’ troubled lives 
are the subject of June 
Miles’ speech 


-By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


large crowd recently gathered in the 
Az Library Conference Area to 

hear “Juvenile Court: A View from 
the Bench,” a talk by Judge June C. Miles, an 
associate justice in the Boston Juvenile Court 
system. 

Miles started of her 20 minute discus- 
sion by having the audience mentally pic- 
ture a courtroom filled with a DSS worker, 
a young black women named Alice, her 
mother, her toddler and her baby born with 
a cocaine addiction, who Alice wants to 
take care of. This is the environment Miles 
said she makes her decisions in. 

“T want you to see the effects of decision- 
making on everyday lives,” Miles said. “We 
need more foster homes and family involve- 
ment. We see a substantial number of 
Alice’s.” 

Miles has been making decision on oft- 
forgotten youth since 1990. Miles said the 
experiences gives her much to speak about 
and has helped form her many views on the 
juvenile system and the roles we all play in 
the development of young people. 

Miles went on to explain about CHINS 
(Children In Need of Services), for 16- to 18- 
year olds who are runaways and dropouts. 
“The stubborn child,” Miles calls them. 

Miles also explained another group of 
children she sees on a daily basis, juvenile 
delinquents, any 7- to 17-year-old who com- 
mits crimes. 

Miles pointed out that any child be- 
tween 14 and 17 years of age charged with 
murder, attempted murder, arson, rape or 
any other violent crime now must face 
charges in superior court. 

This is aresult ofa law passed after Eddie 
O’Brien, a 15-year old Somerville boy con- 
victed of murdering his neighbor, was to 


initially be retained in the juvenile system.- 


With six judges and five constantly busy 
courtrooms, juvenile court is never quiet. 

“We find ourselves stretched to the lim- 
its,” Miles said. 

She maintained it is a worthy cause 
considering the teens she sees cannot sur- 


A worthy cause 
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JUDGE JUNE Miles speaks to a large audience in the Bentley Library on the 
troubles of making decisions for young children. 


vive on their own, whether they are there 
for a crime or to decide who has custody of 
a baby born with a drug addiction. 

“As we look at teenage violence, we must 
understand it is we, not they, who have the 
problem. Ninety-nine percent of inner-city 
youth are not in trouble. Only 10 of 100 
choose alternative routes of survival. Ninety 
kids struggling with the risk of joining the 
10 is a problem. 

“It’s easy to wage war on kids, as if we, 
the adults, had no hand in creating the 
environment they live in,” she said. 

“Children don’t raise themselves, don’t 
create educational systems, domestic vio- 
lence, video and newspapers, neighborhoods 
without affordable housing or health care. 
But the spotlight is focused on the teen- 
ager, the most resourceless and powerless,” 
she said. 

“We (the adults), are part of the problem, 
unless we are part of the solution. We must 
offer our hands to them and get youth from 
childhood to adulthood.” 

After her remarks, Miles was given a 
copy of the First Amendment from Bryna L. 
Rosen, coordinator of the paralegal pro- 
gram. 

Formerly a law professor at the Univer- 
sity of Lowell (now UMass-Lowell), Miles’s 


speech was part of NECC’s paralegal pro- 
gram speaker series. 

In addition to being a judge and former 
law professor, Miles is president of the 
Massachusetts Black Judges Committee, and 
has served the community as a member of 
many nonprofit organizations, including 
the Merrimack Valley National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Boy Scouts of America,,. 

Miles has also received awards from 
several civicand community organizations, 
including the Massachusetts Black Women 
Lawyers Association. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, assistant dean, 
social sciences, said Miles’ appearance car- 
ried on a nice tradition in the paralegal 
program’s speaker series, which has been a 
success for the past 10 years. 

“Add Judge Miles to a list of very impor- 
tant individuals,” Wilcoxson said. 

President David Hartleb said he was 
pleased with attendance at the event. 

“It’s great to see so many people here,” 
Hartleb said. 

The audience got a small taste of Miles’ 
experiences. 

“After seven years on the bench, I have 
seen and heard so much that affects our 
children,” Miles said. 


Look at what’s happening in November 


lecture, etc. to the calendar, contact the 

student activities department at 556- 
= 6/6 3 fe 

Nov. 3 - 14: Mascot Contest._ NECC is 
having a Mascot Contest. Nomination forms 
can be found on the Haverhill Campus in 
the Financial Aid Office, Registrar’s Office, 
Jitter’s Cafe, the Game Room (in the Sport & 
Fitness Center), and the Student Activities 
Department, and on the Lawrence campus 
in the Student Activities Department. 

For more information, call either Pamela 
Santin at 556-3820 or Dina Brown at 556- 


I fyou are interested in adding an event, 


3732. 
Nov. 10 - 14: Winter Survival Week 
(Lawrence). For more information, call 


Donna Montalbano at 738-7482. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12: 11 a.m. Fitness 
Assessment Clinic in the Cafe Alcove. Get 
your free assessment including: flexibility, 
body fat and strength testing. 

Noon Comedy Series featuring Frank 
Vignola in Jitters (Haverhill). For more 
information, contact the Student Activities 
Department at 556-3731. 

7 p.m. Women’s Basketball game in the 
Sport & Fitness Center (Haverhill) versus 
Gateway C.T.C. Thursday, Nov. 13: 7 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball game in the Sport & Fit- 
ness Center versus Bunker Hill Community 
College. For more information, call 556- 
3820. 

Friday, Nov. 14: 6 p.m. - 9 p.m. NECC 
Natural High Night in the Sport & Fitness 
Center (Haverhill). For more information, 
call 556-3820. 

7 p-m. Latino Arts Month Coffeehouse 
featuring Martin Espada in the Atrium 
(Lawrence). For more information, please 
call 738-7401 (Lawrence) or 556-3863 (Hav- 
SN SIRE, ORLA 


Saturday, Nov. 15: 1 p.m. Women’s 
Basketball game in the Sport & Fitness 
Center (Haverhill) versus University of Con- 
necticut, Avery Point. 

2 p.m. Men’s Basketball game at Manches- 
ter C.T.C. For more information, please call 
556-3820. 

Nov. 17-21: Great American Smokeout 
Week. 

Monday, Noy. 17: 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. and 
5:30-8 p.m. Stress Management Daze in the 
Atrium. 

Tuesday, Nov. 18: 10 a.m. Cardio- 
Kickboxing in the Sport & Fitness Center D- 
154 (Haverhill). 

Noon Healthy Back begins in the Sport & 
Fitness Center D-129 (Haverhill). For more 
details, call Rob Parker at 556-3819. 

6 p.m. Women’s Basketball game in the 
Sport & Fitness Center (Haverhill) versus St. 
Michael’s JV. For more information, call 
556-3820. 

7:30 p.m. Latino Arts Month Film Pre- 
mier: “Forever Lawrence,” at the South 
Lawrence East School. For more informa- 
tion, call 738-7401 (Lawrence) or 556-3863 
(Haverhill). 

Wednesday, Nov. 19:11 a.m. Great Ameri- 
can Smokeout in the Cafe Alcove (Haver- 
hill). Smoking kills 300,000 Americans a 
year. Learn how to get help. Get resources 
& self-help tips to stay smoke-free for life. 

Noon Musician Mitch Frasier in the Stu- 
dent Center Lobby (Haverhill). For more 
information, call’Student Activities at 556- 
3731. 

10:30 a.m. Thirty-minute AB’s class in 
the Sport & Fitness Center D-154. For more 
details, call Rob Parker at 556-3819. 

Thursday, Nov. 20: 2 p.m. Stop Smoking 


Program in the Sport & Fitness Center D- . 


at 556-3819. 

6 p.m. Women’s Basketball game at 
Hesser College. For more information, call 
556-3820. 

7 p.m. Latino Arts Month Photography 
Exhibit Reception in the Atrium (Lawrence). 
For more information, call 738-7401 
(Lawrence) or 556-3863 (Haverhill). 

8 p.m. Men’s Basketball game at 
Quinsigamond Community game in the 
Sport & Fitness Center (Haverhill) versus 
Community College of Rhode College. 

Friday, Nov. 21: Noon - 1 p.m. 3 Point 
Tournament in the Sport & Fitness Center 
(Haverhill). For more information, call 556- 
3820. 

Saturday, Nov. 22: 1 p.m. Women's 
Basketball game at Community College of 
Rhode Island. 

3 p.m. Men’s Basketball game in the 
Sport & Fitness Center (Haverhill) versus 
Norwalk C.T.C. 

Nov. 24-26: Vote for your favorite mas- 
cot, based on nominations made earlier in 
Nov.. For more information on the Mascot 
Contest, please contact Pamela Santin at 
556-3820 or Dina Brown at 556-3732. 

Monday, Nov. 24: Noon NECC Turkey 
Trot. For more information, call 556-3820. 

Wednesday, Nov. 26: 4:30 p.m. Men's 
Basketball game in the Sport & Fitness 
Center (Haverhill) versus Roxbury Commu- 
nity College. 

7 p.m. Women’s Basketball game in the 
Sport & Fitness Center (Haverhill) versus 
Roxbury Community College. For more in- 
formation, call 556-3820. 

Thursday, Nov. 27: Thanksgiving, Col- 
lege Closed. 

Friday, Nov. 28: College Closed. 

Next month...Parnassus Poetry Reading, 
Bagel and Coffee Talk and more 


Busa named to 
board of trustees 


usinessman 

Samuel J. 
Busa has been 
named to the 
NECC board of 
trustees by Act- 
ing Massachu- 
setts Governor 
Paul A. Cellucci. 


Busa, a Brad- File photo 
ford resident, SAM BUSA 
will filla vacancy 


created by the expired term of alum- 
nus Kathleen J. Cronin, who served 
the board for five years. 

“We are very fortunate to have 
Sam join our board of trustees,” Presi- 
dent David Hartleb said. “He will bring 
a valuable community and business 
perspective to the board.” 

Busa said he is pleased with the 
appointment. 

“I have a great interest in educa- 
tion and understand its importance,” 
Busa said. “I am looking forward to 
serving the college.” 

Since 1984, he has been president 
of J&S Development Corporation and 
as such is the owner Stewart’s Grease 
Trappers company. Busa is also a 
member of the Haverhill Lions Club, 

Busa attended New York Univer- 
sity, where he studied mineralogy. 


Staffer chosen for 
national training 


Ae part of a national project de 
signed to provide technical assis- 
tance to colleges to expand opportu- 
nities for deaf and hard of hearing 
students, staffer Jane Nunes has been 
chosen to receive specialized peer 
evaluation training in Atlanta. 

Nunes, co-director services for deaf 
and hard of hearing students, is one 
of three people selected to represent 
the Northeast at the training session 
in November Nunes said she will 
learn ways to better evaluate the 
provision of services to college stu- 
dents with hearing impairments. 

“I’m excited to be chosen as part 
of this project,” Nunes said. “I’m al- 
ways looking for ways to improve our 
services.” 

NECC provides a variety of ser- 
vices to students who are hearing 
impaired including interpreting, note 
taking, counseling, assistive listen- 
ing technology and specialized En- 
glish Language instruction. Certifi- 
cate and degree programs in Deaf 
Studies and American Sign Language 
Interpreting are also offered at the 
college. 


Speaking and tea 
drinking at NECC 


aye Sidell, founder of the Store at 

KGR, a retail business that offers 
each season’s latest fashions at fac- 
tory store prices, will be the guest 
speaker at the Women of NECC’s first 
membership tea gathering today from 
2 to 4 p.m. in the Bentley Library 
Conference Area. 

The tea will help raise funds for 
NECC student scholarships. 

Sidell’s talk will focus on the Store 
at KGR and how it grew to where it is 
today, from selling women's cloth- 
ing, to friends and family to opening 
a shop in Lawrence. 

The store is open only 16 times a 
year with Open House events: In addi- 
tion, eight days are dedicated to se- 
nior citizens only. The store features 
jackets, pants and skirts manufac- 
tured by KGR as well as blouses, sweat- 
ers, scarves, belts, hand-crafted jew- 
elry and shoes. 

For more information, contact the 
institutional advancement office. 
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New senate in full swing 


@ Wants greater 
involvement with 
the college 


By MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ew student senators say 
they are enthusiastic and 
preparing for a successful 


year ahead. 

Their first meeting was held in 
the student center theater room. 
The six of the nine senators at- 
tended a meeting last week with 
Dina Brown, student activities 
coordinator. 

New appointments were: 

Brian Anthony, president; Paul 
Soucy, vice-president; Kevin 
Buckley, vice-president/Lawrence; 
Lynne Bernard, secretary; Douglas 
Quinn, treasurer; David Miller, 
parliamentarian; Gazelle Aram, 
program committee chair. Lori 
Villeneuve and Anait Altunian, 
who were not in attendance, were 
named senators.at large. 

As student activity coordina- 
tor, Brown helps to provide enter- 


Brown working to 


New this fall 
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DINA BROWN coordinates 
student activities in Haver- 
hill. 


Doing the Job 


“It is your gov't 
and it reflects the 


student popula- 
tion,” Brown said 
to the group. 


tainment and lecture series for 
the campus community. She also 
serves as senate adviser by giving 
advice and guidance on various 
issues. 

“It is your government and it 
reflects the student population,” 
Brown said to the group. 

The senators also met with staff 
ers Nita Lamborghini and Christy 
Jacobsen. Lamborghini, assistant 
dean of college life and healthy 
living, oversees both the student 
senate and student activities. 

Lamborghini said she has seen 
positive changes taking place at 
NECC and is looking forward to 
the year ahead. Lamborghini said 
she encourages the senators to 
gain a sense of responsibilities 
and maintain a leadership role. 


@ Hopes to keep 
people informed of 
the campus clubs 


By JENNIFAR HILL 
Staff Reporter 


6G Everyday is different and in- 
teresting,” said Dina Brown, 
of her job as student activi- 
ties coordinator. 

Brown said she loves her job 
and especially enjoys working with 
students and staffers. She said 
everyone on campus has been 
friendly, open and helpful. 

Brown said her position calls 
for many tasks. Overall, she sets 
up events and tries to keep stu- 
dents informed about them. On a 
day-to-day basis Brown can be seen 


Christy Jacobsen, assistant co- 
ordinator of student activities, 
works mainly on the Lawrence 
campus. Jacobsen works with 
Brown and helps with advising 
and guidance to the student sen- 
ate as well as being involved with 
the programming committee. 

The senate is preparing its own 
retreat to help them become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another, 
as well as reviewing parliamen- 
tary procedures, budget informa- 
tion, college goals, group and indi- 
vidual goals and policy and proce- 
dures. 

Senate members are also in the 
process of voting on two new clubs: 
Health Information Technology 
and Native American Awareness. 

Senate meetings will be held 
weekly on both campuses: Mon- 
day at 12:15 p.m. on the Lawrence 
campus and Friday at the same 
time in Haverhill. 

Brown encourages all students 
to become involved with some kind 
of extracurricular activity and be- 
lieves it will help give students 
more of the college life. 

“Even if you put in little, you 
will get a lot out of it,” Brown said. 


Student senate 
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NEW SENATORS get ready for a busy semester 


This Year’s Senate Officers 


Brian Anthony, president 
Paul Soucy, vice-president 
Kevin Buckley, vice-president/Lawrence 
Lynne Bernard, secretary 
Douglas Quinn, treasurer 
David Miller, parliamentarian 
Gazelle Aram, program committee chair 
Lori Villeneuve and Anait Altunian, senators-at-large, 


promote college activities 


around campus either posting fly- 
ers, passing out information, at- 
tending meetings, running er- 
rands and working with student 
clubs to create and present new 
programs. 

She also serves as student sen- 
ate adviser. By giving informed 
suggestions and information to 
members, Brown said it runs more 
smoothly. Presently, she is work- 
ing to approve the Native Ameri- 
can Awareness club. 

They will meet soon to review 
it so she can give input, and mem- 
bers can approve it,-Brown said. 
The group trying to start the club 
works hard, and thinks they de- 
serve to be recognized as an offi- 
cial club. 

To get the club approved, the 
group had to go through a pro- 
cess. First, they had to get people 


together and active, and come up 
with a constitution. From there, 
they had to fill out paperwork and 
talk to Brown in her office. 

Other active groups on campus 
include the criminal justice club, 
which sponsors many speakers and 
events, and the cheerleading club. 

An aspect of her job not so fun 
is dealing with agents and pro- 
moters to set up events, but she 
sees positive results from doing 
this. 

Patrick Reynolds, RJ. Reynold’s 
grandson, spoke here recently to 
let people know about the results 
of smoking. 

Today comedian Frank Bignola 
will appear, and musician Mitch 
Frasier performs Nov. 19. Brown 
said there are many opportunities 
to get involved at NECC, and she is 
happy to see students participate. 


In the past, Brown held similar 
positions, but they were on cam- 
puses with dorms, including the 
University of Cincinnati. Working 
at a commuter school is some- 
what different for her. 

“Many students come and go 
here, so it is hard to keep people 
informed,” she said. 

Although there is a stereotype 
roaming that this semester stu- 
dents are not getting involved, she 
is happy with the amount of cam- 
pus participation. NECC has over 
30 clubs and organizations, as well 
as others forming. This year nine 
student senate members are par- 
ticipating compared to last year’s 
six. 

It is hard for Brown to let every- 
body know about everything, but 
she keeps flyers posted through- 
out campus. 


CBI reaches out to serve local business community 


@ Gives training 
to those in the 
working world 


By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


Ithough the Center for Busi- 
A= and Industry has been 

around for nearly 14 years, 
few students know where or what 
it is. In fact, most students prob- 
ably don't even know it exists. 

CBI is avery important resource 
for the college, however, said its 
director, Sandra Roberts. 

CBI performs a variety of tasks, 
but it serves basically as a college 
for businesses, Roberts said. 

It provides companies by help- 
ing train its employees in differ- 
ent fields and also helps compa- 
mies determine what areas they 
need training in. 

Roberts said she considers help- 
ing interested companies find out 
What they need help with of cru- 
cil importance. 

“We will work with a company 
with the management team to 
discover what is wrong and how 
to tix it,” she said. 

CBI arranges the training pro- 
grams, then employs outside con- 
sultants to do the actual teaching. 
A diverse group of business ex- 


perts, between 200 and 400 con- 
sultants, work for the CBI, accord- 
ing to Roberts. Some are college 
faculty members, some work in 
industry and some are professional 
consultants. 

Many of them work with the 
CBI when they are on vacation 
from their everyday jobs. Because 
of the large number of instructors 
affiliated with the CBI, training 
can be arranged anywhere, at any 
time — day or night. 

Training is provided in a wide 
range of subjects, and covers both 
simple and advanced concepts, 
Roberts said. 

On the low end of the scale, CBI 
can provide remedial math and 
English classes. These classes are 
very much in demand in the busi- 
ness world. 

“Much of what we do involves 
training people who are not up to 
the educational level they should 
be to do the job they are supposed 
to do,” Roberts said. 

CBI can also teach specific pro- 
cedures to industry employees, 
such as how to operate a particu- 
lar piece of machinery safely. 

More advanced training pro- 
grams are also offered. Some of 
them include statistical process 
control, ISO9000 implementation, 
total quality management and 
poka-yoke. One of the most ad- 
vanced concepts CBI has taught is 
a sophisticated Japanese experi- 


ment design. 

The center also teaches a few 
abstract subjects. Some of those 
are disaster planning, dealing with 
difficult people, and dealing with 
workplace violence. 

Disaster planning teaches how 
to deal with emergencies and natu- 
ral disasters such as snowstorms. 

Dealing with difficult people 
shows companies howto cope with 
people who make everything 
harder than it has to be. Dealing 
with workplace violence teaches 
people how to deal with trouble- 
some co-workers. 

In addition to on-site training, 
CBI also offers licensable training 
packages. These are training pro- 
grams developed by the center for 
use by companies who want to do 
their own training. 

These include the complete 
training curriculum, overhead 
transparencies, charts, diagrams, 
and manuals for participants. 

There is also a facilitator’s guide 
with cue cards, so just about any- 
one can teach the class. These 
licensable training programs also 
include facilitator training and 
debriefing, according to Roberts. 

CBI acts as an educational re- 
source for businesses, but also 
does a great deal for the college, 
Roberts said. 

Roberts said the center helps 
the college increase its prestige 
within the community. CBI is a 
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Center for Business & Industry 


K. Harris photo 


LIBBY JENSEN and Maryanne Andrews work to provide 
services of all kinds to area businesses. 


member of the National Coalition 
of Advanced Technology Centers, 
is one of six Northeast Region 
Supplier Training Centers, and has 
done work for major companies 
like Kodak, Raytheon, Texaco, and 
Chrysler. 

The business contacts main- 
tained by the CBI also help with 
the college’s co-op program, Rob- 
erts said. 

Companies that use Center for 
Business and Industry training are 


often happy to help the college by 
making jobs available to co-op stu- 
dents. 

The center has offices on both 
the Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses. The main office is located 
on the first floor of the Bentley 
Library in Haverhill. 

Although it is difficult to pre- 
dict what will happen to the busi- 
ness world in the future, Roberts 
said CBI will continue to grow and 


prosper. 
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HONEY, CAN YOU T HELP? 


HELP ME WITH THIS 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE? 


RIES: (March 21-April 20)It’s a great 
Aw to improve relationships, par- 
ticularly within the family. 

This may be the opportune time to 
reach out to someone who looks up to 
you, possibly a child. Be alert to all money 
opportunities, postponing any major de- 
cisions for now. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

You are looking and feeling your best, 
so use this positive energy to your advan- 
tage — get out and accomplish things. 

Communications with others go well, 
you are a mind-reader with all around 
you. Tensions elsewhere may find you 
taking it out on a loved one. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Make it a point of getting chores and 
errands out of the way earlier, because it 
looks like rest, relaxation and partying is 
in store for later. 

Be aware of the helpful insights sur- 
rounding you, rapid advancement at work 
may be a result of heeding suggestions. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Personal financial planning is favored. 
Your intuition is sharpened concerning 
money matters. 

You may run into an intense blow-out 
with a mate or lover — keep your cool, 
things will straighten out rather quickly. 
Spend some time by yourself. 
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WHICH ONES ARE THE 
"ACR0SS* AND WHICH ONES 
ARE THE “DOWNS? 


Horoscopes by Miss Anna 


LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

It will be a busy week for you. Hard work 
on your part will bring you closer to your 
career and personal goals. 

Be supportive of family members, some- 
one is going through a tough time. Resolve 
financial concerns you have now, before 
things get out of hand. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

You are eager to help out wherever 
needed, but avoid those who manipulate 
your actions. Be sure that your efforts go to 
a good cause. 

Enjoy a break from the routine for a 
couple days. Luck will find you with extra 
dollars you weren’t expecting at all. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer any obstacles 
this week. It may not be a bad idea to spend 
some time alone, because your criticisms of 
others may get you in deep water. 

It’s hard to concentrate, and daydream- 
ing won't hurt — unconscious messages 
have practical value. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week finds you in tune with your 
lover or mate, which makes for great fun 
and accomplishments for the next several 
days. It looks quite favorable for you to 
move closer to your goals. If people at work 
don’t argue with you, they will argue around 
you — keep a low profile. 


Arts & Entertainment 
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JUST BLACKEN IN ALL THE 
WHITE SQUARES AND CONSIDER 
YOURSELF AHEAD OF THE GAME ! 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

You need to get away from your hectic 
routine to be alone with your thoughts. Be 
confident of success in business dealings. 

Avoid any unpleasant financial sur- 
prises by going over matters to clear up 
any discrepancies. You can reach a meet- 
ing of minds with opponents. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of 
your shell and promote yourself for ad- 
vancement, Maybe it’s time — trust your- 
self and you'll be happier in the long run. 
A great career opportunity presents itself, 
and you'll move ahead wi_hout upsetting 
anyone. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

It’s hard to avoid confrontations. Some- 
one you have recently befriended may 
turn on you. It’ll be better to remain silent 
than be drawn into unnecessary argu- 
ments. Travel is favored for the next sev- 
eral weeks. Ifinvolved in litigation, expect 
to win. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement seems effortless, 
so pursue your most cherished goal. Co- 
workers will welcome your great ideas. It 
may be a good idea to spend a little bit of 
time on your own, getting back in touch 
with yourself. Resolve differences putting 
distance between you and a loved one. 


Top 10 


TV ratings 

1. “ER,” NBC, 20.6 

2. “Seinfeld,” NBC, 20.3 

3. “ABC Sunday Night Movie: Oprah 
Winfrey Presents: Before Women Had 
Wings,” ABC, 18.7 

4. “Wonderful World of Disney: 
Cinderella,” ABC, 18.4 

5. “Veronica’s Closet,” NBC, 17.5 

6. “NFL Monday Night Football: New 
England at Green Bay or Chicago at 
Miami,” ABC, 16.8 

7. “Friends,” NBC, 16.3 

8. “The X-Files,” Fox, 16.1 

9. “Touched By an Angel,” CBS, 14.7 
10. “Frasier,” NBC, 14.4 


Top albums 

1. “The Firm — The Album,” NAS 
Escobar, Foxy Brown, AZ and Nature 
(Aftermath) 

2. “You Light Up My Life — Inspira- 
tional Songs,” Leann Rimes (Curb) 
3. “The Dance,” Fleetwood Mac (Re- 
prise) 

4. “Butterfly,” Mariah Carey (Colum- 
bia) 

5. “The Velvet Rope,” Janet Jackson 
(Virgin) 

6. “’Soul Food’ Soundtrack,” (LaFace) 
7. “Evolution,” Boyz II Men (Motown) 
8. “Aquarium,” Aqua (MCA) 

9. “Ghetto D,” Master P (No Limit) 
10. “Pieces of You,” Jewel (Atlantic) 


Modern rock tracks 
1. “Tubthumping,” Chumbawamba 


(Republic) 

2. “Walkin’ on the Sun,” Smash Mouth 
(Interscope) 

3. “Everlong,” Foo Fighters (Roswell- 
Capitol) 


4. “Everything To Everyone,” Everclear 
(Capitol) 

5. “Don’t Go Away,” Oasis (Epic) 

6. “Hitchin’ a Ride,” Green Day (Re- 
prise) 

7. “Criminal,” Fiona Apple (Clean 
Slate-Work) 

8. “Fly,” Sugar Ray (Lava-Atlantic) 

9. “Wrong Number,” The Cure (Fic- 
tion) 

10. “Summertime,” The Sundays 
(DGC-Geffen) 


Movies 

1. “I Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer,” Sony-Columbia, $9.4 million. 
2. “Red Corner,” MGM, $7.4 million. 
3. “Devil’s Advocate,” Warner Bros., 
$7.4 million. 

4. “Boogie Nights,” New Line, $4.7 


million. 
5. “Kiss the Girls,” Paramount, $3.5 
million. 
6. “Seven Years in Tibet,” Sony, $3.3 
million. 


7. “Fairytale: A True Story,” Para- 
mount, $2.9 million. 

8. “Switchback,” Paramount, $2.7 
million. 

9. “Gattaca,” Sony, $2.6 million. 

10. “In & Out,” Paramount, $1.7 mil- 
lion. 


ROLE-PLAYING GAMES 
COLLECTABLE CARD GAMES 
NETWORKED 
COMPUTER GAMES 


STUDENT ID 
(978) 686-4440 


126 MERRIMACK ST 
METHUEN. MA 01844 


“ 
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@ Small tavern 
offers charm and 
history 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he sights, sounds and of 

course, the winds in Chi- 

cago have made way for a 
memorable adventure. 

Settled nicely in the Midwest of 
our nation lies this city full of 
history, ambiance and food. Again, 
every city is full of food, but the 
eateries in Chicago have a distinct 
pizzazz to them that few other 
cities have. 

However, there is one estab- 
lishment that sticks out more than 
the rest: Billy Goat’s. } 

Founded in 1932, Billy Goat’s is 
more than just a tavern. It is a 
piece of Chicago history. 

From the outside, Billy Goat’s 
looks like a dive. Located between 
the buildings that house the Chi- 
cago Tribune and Sun-Times, Billy 
Goat’s is a watering hole for the 


journalists of yesterday and today. 
And the patrons have not gone 
unnoticed. 

The walls of this tiny bar are 
plastered with clippings of news 
stories written by famous Chicago 
journalists like Mike Royko, Gene 
Siskel, and Roger Ebert. 

Billy Goat’s has also received 
national attention from a “Satur- 
day Night Live” skit with John 
Belushi in the 1970’s. The skit 
involved a short order cook who 
called the orders of patron out 
loud in a heavy Greek accent. 

“Cheezborger, cheezborger” be- 
came synonymous with Billy 
Goat’s and to this day, the proud 
cooks call patron orders out loud. 

The best thing about Billy Goat’s 
is the price of food and drinks. A 
meal will cost you under $5 and 
that includes a whole load of food. 
Beers are $2 and mixed drinks are 
under $3. All in all, a person ona 
budget can afford these prices. 

Billy Goat’s is more than just 
food and drink. It’s about having 
fun, taking in culture and having 
pride. One look at Sam the bar- 
tender, and you knowyou’ve come 
to a friendly place. 


‘The Full Monty’ 


@ New British 
comedy delights 
American audience 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 
lothes do not make the man, 
S but throw together a bunch 
of men taking them off and 
you've got “The Full Monty,” a film 
about men who dare to be bare. 

This new release from Fox 
Searchlight Pictures and Redwave 
Films is one of England’s best ex- 
ports since another Monty-the 
Monty Python gang. 

The film is set in Sheffield, En- 
gland where the steel factory that 
provided jobs for many of the lo- 
cals has been shut down. Gaz, 


Movie Review 


Dave and Gerald are three ex-steel 
workers who’ve been unemployed 
for six months and grow more 
desperate every day. 

Unable to find jobs and each in 
a financial dilemma of his own, 
they band together with three 
other “down-and-outters” to make 
some quick cash as male strip- 
pers. To keep it all together, they’re 
willing to take it all off-or as they 
say in England-they’re going for 
the full monty. 

The only catch is, none of them 
can dance and diet, and exercise 
hasn't been their top priority as 
evidenced by their abs. 

With their night of “shaking 
booty” at a local club only two 
weeks away, the guys take a crash 


Human chickens 


@ Exhibit reverses 
roles of humans 
and animals 


TIAWA (AP) -A man and 

woman who until a week 

ago had been strangers 
emerged disheveled but trium- 
phant from the cramped chicken 
coop where they spent seven days 
as part of an art display. 

Rob Thompson, the artist who 
masterminded the exhibit, opened 
the cage door at precisely 4 p.m. 
last Saturday and handed over 
$2,500 ($1,800 U.S.) checks to each 
of the human chickens-Pam 
Meldrum and Eric Wolf. It was the 
first time in a week the pair had 
been able to stand up straight. 

The two had been locked into a 
wire chicken coop in an Ottawa 
art gallery, sleeping on a hard 
floor and subsisting on water and 
a bland vegetable mush while a 
tape recording of real chickens 


Rob Thompson 


“After the second 
day, they were in 


great shape.” 


squawked in the background. A 
small toilet surrounded by a cur- 
tain was the only concession to 
hygiene or privacy. 

The art display, entitled “Wire,” 
was intended to spark discussion 
about how animals are raised for 
human consumption. 

A crowd of reporters was on 
hand for the couple’s liberation. 
As the cameras flashed, Wolf took 
Meldrum’s hand, raised it and 
yelled, “We did it!” Champagne 
was uncorked and the two raised 
plastic glasses in celebration. 

Wolf, a 24-year-old restaurant 
worker, said he would use his earn- 
ings to pay off some debts. 
Meldrum, 27 anda pharmacy tech- 
nician, said she planned a mas- 
sage and a trip to New York. 

“After the second day, they were 
in great shape and they were do- 
ing really well,” said Thompson, 
who was skeptical at the start 
about the couple’s chances of last- 
ing the whole week. 

Wolf changed out of his dirty 
long underwear-and bit into a 
chocolate bar-before he spoke to 
the media. 

“My knees are buckling and I 
feel like there’s a cloud of air 
under my feet,” Wolf said. “What 
a relief.” 

Thompson recorded the week's 
events on video and plans to pro- 
duce a documentary about it. 


Arts & Entertainment 


Billy Goat’s is your typical bar 
but with something extra. The pic- 
tures of journalists on the wall tell 
you a story about the pride of 
Chicago’s news business. 

The patrons, from the newspa- 
per interns to the off duty police 
officers enjoying the football game 
on Sunday, will offer a seat and a 
bit of conversation to anyone. 

The vinyl chairs with the holes, 
and the formica tables offer a space 
to sit and chat and drink a cheap 
beer. Overall, Billy Goat’s will give 
you a-chance to experience the 
local flavor of Chicago and is defi- 
nitely worth the trip. 

Chicago has its share of eating 
establishments, but none offer 
more of Chicago’s melting pot than 
Billy Goat’s. Billy Goat’s is, bar- 
none, the place to visit. 

So on your next journey to the 
Windy City, after a rough day of 
shopping on Michigan Avenue’s 
“Magnificent Mile,” orvisiting one 
of the many museums, take in a 
burger at Billy Goat’s and come 


out with a new story to tell your - 


friends and family, and a memo- 
rable one at that. 


ORLD FAMOUs 


BILLY GOAT 


AY” SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE 


CHEEZBORGER 


CHEEZBORGER 
NO PEPSI COKE 


NO FRIES CHIPS 


430N MICHIGAN AVE 
‘ TEL: 222-1525 tal 


‘Cheezborger, cheezborger!’ 
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JUMPIN’ JACK Shirling shows off his T-shirt from the world 
famous “Billy Goat’s” in Chicago. Shirling and other Ob- 
server staffers travelled to Chicago last week for the 
National College Media Convention. The Observer's staff 
enjoyed the Windy City’s culture and hospitality. 


is full of laughs and fun 


course in getting studly. Practic- 
ing in the closed down factory 
where they used to work, they, 
pick up pointers from watching 
“Flashdance” and learn why you 
don’t strip your shirt off with a lit 
cigarette in your mouth. Their 
desperate attempt to become 
Chippendales breeds hilarity. 

What really makes this movie 
work besides the hilarious dance 
sequences and quirky language is 
that it doesn’t contrive to be funny. 

It just is. Instead of offering up 
a film of caricatures that could be 
a cross between “Striptease” and 
“Dumb and Dumber,” Simon 
Beufoy has written a story about 
real men who might be a bit short 
of luck, but not of heart. The 
actors give seamless portrayals; 
it’s like they’re not even acting at 
all. 


Instead of just poking fun of 
men who are far from Adonis- 
like, the film delivers a half dozen 
men who know exactly what and 
who they are, and they are not 
going to apologize for it. They’re 
going to show it to the world. 

So as you follow them on their 
two week whirl from jobless to 
pant-less, you get the sense you 
aren’t laughing at them, but laugh- 
ing with them. 

The English accents are a bit 
hard to decipher at first, but half- 
way through the film, your ear 
gets tuned in and by about the 
same time you hardly notice any- 
more that the “F-word” is bandied 
about as freely as a lawyer telling 
you to “trust me.” 

Instead, you’re just concentrat- 
ing on the story itself, half antici- 
pating, half dreading the moment 


Wt 
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It’s showtime 
Photo courtesy of Foxsearchlight 
ROBERT CARLYLE stars in 
the “The Full Monty.” 


the guys are going to be on the 
screen in thongs. 


complete a week in cage 
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Business ADMINISTRATION 
Business STUDIES WITH CONCENTRATIONS: 
Business FINANCE 
PRODUCTION AND INVENTORY CONTROL 
APICS/Mareriacs MANAGEMENT 
MicrocomPuTER APPLICATIONS 
ComPuTER PROGRAMMING 


Major Investment Opportunities. 


ACCOUNTING 


CenrriFicATe, Associate's, BACHELOR'S AND Master's DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Evenine Ciasses: 5:30 p.m. & 8:05 p.m. SESSIONS 
WeexEND Cvasses: 8:00 A.M. & 1:30 p.m. SESSIONS 


ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL Aid AND CAREER COUNSELING AVAILABLE. 


There is no better investment than your education. 


Next term starts Jan. 12, 1998 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewayoin Drive * Satem, NH 03079-2840 « (603) 893-9600 * FAX (603) 893-6665 


ComPUTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Human Resource MANAGEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS * 


SMALL Business MANAGEMENT 


TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE ; 
it's Where You're Going That Counts 


MARKETING 


Sociat SciENcE 
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From debits to coaching credits 


@ Former 
accountant to 
balance plays for 
women’s hoop 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


ome decisions we make in 
S life are clear cut. Other times 
however, our decisions aren't 
as crystalline, black and white or 
etched in stone as we might think. 
Ask Artie Gribbins. He walked 
away from the starched, white 
business shirts and conservative 
ties he wore as an accountant to 
sweats and sneakers; apparel wor- 
thy of a coach. 
Gribbins said he realized he 
wanted to coach in 1991. 
“I was tired of the business 
shirt and tie everyday,” he said. 


Coach Gribbins 


“We don't have 
any returning 
players. We're 


starting from 
scratch but we're 
fresh and eager 
to go.” 


It was during spring practice: a 
sunny day with temperatures in 
the upper 60’s. He walked out 
onto the field, took a deep breath 
of fresh air and absorbed the sweet 
smell of the grass. He listened to 
the sound of people playing and 


Moeckel works 


@ Ex-drag racer 
rebounding from 
surgery and 
working to be a 
force on the court 


By TODD HART 
Staff Reporter 


oe Moeckel says he is working 

hard, making-the right deci- 

sions and doing whatever it 
es toreach his goals for success 
on and off the court. 

Moeckel is in his second year at 
NECC but, this season will be his 
first on the college’s basketball 
team. 

A product of North Andover 
High, Moeckel, 20, seems to have 
a great understanding ofthe game 
and a strong desire to be the best. 

That knowledge and his strong 


Assistant 


@ Knights hold 
heads high after 
good turnout 


By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


en newassistant coach 
Darren Stratton showed 
up at the first men’s bas- 


ketball practice last month, he 
was prepared for the worst. 

He had been told by head coach 
Dick Steele-that roughly 10 play- 
ers had come out for the first 
practice in the last two years — 
combined. 

“I really didn’t think there 
would be a good turnout,” said 
Stratton, who was hired by Steele 
in September. “When 20 kids 
showed up, I was overwhelmed.” 

Overwhelmed, but not un- 
happy. 

“It’s been great,” Stratton said. 
“We have a great bunch of kids.” 

Stratton, who played basket- 
ball at NECC during the 1990-’91 
and ’91-’92 seasons, said it was his 
fondness for Steele that convinced 
him to take the job. During his 
playing years for the Knights, 
Steele was assistant coach. 

Stratton said right now the 
team has a solid nucleus of 15 


playing ability earned him two 
honors during his senior year in 
high school; the team’s Coach 
Award and the Cape Ann League’s 
Kevin McCoy Award. 

Moeckel said that a hereditary 
knee problem forced him to un- 
dergo arthroscopic surgery to have 
the tendons reattached. Although 
he is just coming off the proce- 
dure, he does not expect it to limit 
what he can do on the court. 

“It’s still a little sore off and on, 
but it’s really nothing serious,” 
Moeckel said. 

Moeckel believes he can bring a 
number of qualities to the team 
including a hard work ethic and a 
lot of team spirit. These qualities 
are two of the reasons he was 
voted in as co-captain by his team- 
mates. 

“Tjust want to be someone who 
leads by example and can help out 
the team,” he said. 

At 6-foot-four, Moeckel is one 
of the taller players on the team 


thought “this is great.” 

Since then he has pursued his 
dream of joining the coaching 
ranks aggressively. 

He assisted the men’s soccer 
coach at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity for two semesters before 
inheriting the women’s soccer 
head coach position by default; 
the women’s coach had fallen ill, 
requiring surgery. 

He coached the women’s team 
for three years before packing up 
his bags and moving east. 

Soon after, he landed a job 
coaching soccer for another col- 
lege near his hometown, 
Woodstock, N.Y. 

Living closer to home allowed 
Gribbins to contact family and 
friends more frequently including 
Gary Singer, assistant coordinator 
of athletics, recreation and 
intramurals. 

“He is the brother I never had,” 
he said. 


hard to 


and will be used at the power 
forward and center positions and 
be responsible for guarding the 
opposing team’s biggest player. 

An all-around athlete, he has 
also played some football and base- 
ball. A special interest in drag 
racing has taken him all over the 
East Coast while racing in the 
National Hot Rod Association Drag 
Racing circuit. 

“T really like it a lot,” he said. 
“It’s very high on my list of things 
I have accomplished.” 

Although he has not raced ina 
few years, Moeckel said he has 
received a number of offers from 
teams to race for them and he 
thinks he is ready to get back in 
the driver’s seat. 

“I’m ready to get back into it, 
but I still have to work on my 
mother though, because she’s still 
a little hesitant about the whole 
idea,” he said. 

A business management ma- 
jor, Moeckel said he has big plans 


impressed by team 


players, and they will keep all 15 
for the season. The season-opener 
is planned for Nov. 8 at home 
against North Shore Community 
College. 

“I feel that, as far as I can tell 
now, every player’s equal,” 
Stratton said. “No real surprises. 
We have good talent.” 

This is Stratton’s first coaching 
job on the college level. In the 
past, the Haverhill native and 
former Haverhill High hoopster 
has coached at camps and clinics 
at the Haverhill YMCA, UMass- 
Lowell and UMass-Dartmouth. 

Since practices started, the 
team has been working on out-of- 
bound passes, motion offenses, 
press passes, and man-to-man and 
zone defenses. In the upcoming 
practices, Stratton said he and 
Steele will add other plays to the 
system. 

“We don’t want to overwhelm 
them in the first couple weeks,” 
Stratton said. 

Stratton, 24, is the Knights’ only 
assistant coach, He spends his days 
at the business he runs, 
Horsemen’s Tack in Salem, NH, 
where he supplies vitamins and 
liniments to horse tracks and dog 
tracks up and down the East Coast. 

After being pleasantly surprised 
by the turnout of players, Stratton 
now hopes to get a good turnout 
of fans at the games. He knows 


Darren Stratton 


Y. Gil photo 
FORMER NECC student and 
current men’s assistant bas- 
ketball coach 


the way to achieve that is to have 
a good year. 

“I'm just looking forward to a 
good up-and-coming season,” 
Stratton said. “That’s all I'm look- 
ing for. To make the kids at NECC 
proud.” 


<a pews 


Through Singer he learned of 
opportunities in New England. 

His subsequent relocation ac- 
corded several positions includ- 
ing one as a referee at Soccer Etc. 
in Beverly, as assistant soccer coach 
at Northeastern University and as 
an assistant women’s basketball 
coach at Manchester by the Sea. 

Presently, he is teaming up 
with volleyball coach, Sue 
MacAvoy to lead the women’s bas- 
ketball program. 

Despite taking on a new job 
and a new team, he is optimistic 
about their ability to play. 

“We don’t have any returning 
players. We’re starting from 
scratch but we’re fresh and eager 
to go,” he said. 

He is currently working with 
assistant coach, MacAvoy, to focus 
on individual fundamentals such 
as shooting, rebounding, free- 
throw shooting and dribbling with 
the players. 


pursue 


for his future once he earns his 
degree. 

“I’m not sure what kind, but I 
definitely want to own my own 
business,” he said. 

Moeckel said his dad is his hero. 
His dad’s best advice was telling 
him to do what he wanted to in 
life, to live for himself and not to 
listen to the people who told him 
he could not do things in life. 

“My dad especially was my hero, 
but I owe so much to everyone in 
my family because they all have 
their own great qualities,” he said. 

Coach Dick Steele said he has 
known Moeckel for a short time, 
but he is already impressed with 
his poise. 

“I have been very impressed 
with his hard work and good fun- 
damentals from his experience at 
North Andover,” the coach said. 
“Joe really has a good head on his 
shoulders and he knows what he 
wants to do and I’m really happy 
to have him on the team.” 
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Artie Gribbins 


Y. Gil photo 
WOMEN’S HOOP coach. 


dreams 


Working the 
board i 


JOE MOECKEL hones his 
skills during a practice lay- 


up. 


. Getting To Know Darren 


He is: Men’s basketball assistant coach 


Birthday: January 11, 


Birthplace: Haverhill 
Graduated: Haverhill 


1973 


High 


Family: Only child; mother, Diana; father, 


Ron 


Hobbies: “I live and die by basketball” 
Favorite athlete: Larry Bird 
#1 book: “The Secret of Success” by Rick 


Pitino 
Top sitcom: Friends 


Favorite food: Lobster 
Role models: father Ron Stratton, Uncle 


Dave Servetnick 


Men’s basketball schedule 


TIME 


DATE 


Thursday 
Saturday 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 26 


Dec. 2 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 6 
Dec..7 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 1 


OPPONENT 


Bunker Hill C.C. 
@ Manchester 

@ Quinsigamond 
Norwalk 
Roxbury C.C. 


Hesser College 

S. Maine Tech. 
Becker Invite 
Becker Invite 
C.C. Rhode Island 
Mass Bay C.C. 


7 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
8 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 


7 p.m. 
7p.m. 
8 p.m. 
TBA 

7 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
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inning at the 
Windy City 


J. Shirling photos, M. LaBella photo, above 
WINNING THEIR sixth Pacemaker 
award in seven years are mem- 
bers of the Observer’s editorial 
board for Spring ’97 and Fall ’97 
and their adviser: Joseph T. 
LeBlanc, George Scione, Chris 
> s cere, aia a : : Blasdel, Matt Connery, Yesenia 
inemeag Bee FE yl Fi _ F Gil, Carolyn Drago, Danny 
ita eee he ae =, “$3 Goodwin, Camille Ducey, and Jack 

bean 4 bf Shirling. 

This semester’s staffers, includ- 
ing Mike LaBella and Blasdel, left, 
attended the National College Me- 
dia Convention in Chicago last 

weeks ¢ticerere 


a 


